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Yield and Relative Value of Forage Crops--]. 


*EDWARD B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY. 





In the case of the fine feeds special knowl- 
édge, eoncerning their composition and nu- 
tritive value is exceedingly. important, 
With those products used as green forage 


it is even more important because they 
vary not only in the proportion of nutri- 
ents, but also in the total amount con- 


tained in them. Corn at that stage of ma- 
turity which would make it a useful crop 
for this purpose will contain about 25% dry 
matter, whereas certain of the millets, 
Kafir corn, etc, belonging to the same group 
of plants, will .oftentimes contain as little 
as 10 per cent. Thus comparisons of value 
should not. be made on the ton basis, as 
is the case with dry feeds of the same 
general character, but rather on the dry 
matter basis. 

This point of variation in dry matter in 
the different crops should be taken into 
consideration, together with that other im- 
portant one, namely, the influence of the 
proportion of the different nutrients in 
determining their value. The latter point 
is now well understood, as for 
that those crops which belong to the ce- 


real group, corn, millet, sorghum, etc, are 
carbonaceous in their character, and not 


well balanced, while the feeding of legumi- 
ous crops exclusively would result in sup- 
plying a larger proportion of protein than 
is necessary for the best results. 

The N J exper sta has made the subject 
of forage crops a special study in the past 
five seasons and is able now to speak ad- 
visedly concerning a large number of crops 
suitable either for soiling or for hay. Spe- 
cial forage crop rotations have been stud- 
ied for the purpose of determining first, 
whether such rotations are practicable, and 
second, the ylelds that may be obtained 
when the-largest number of crops are pro- 
eured.. It has been possible in a great 
many instances to obtain as many as three 
crops per year of the regwiar summer for- 
age crops, and as many as five cuts per 
year with such perennials as alfalfa. 

GREEN FORAGE FOR SIX MONTHS. 

This line of work has also proved val- 
uable in showing the possibilities of Inten- 
sive farm practice under good average con- 
ditions. Thus far it has been demonstrated 
that crops may be so arranged as to fur- 
nish a continuous supply of green forage 
from May 1 to Nov 1, and the yields have 
been sufficient to provide from one acre 
for this period, food enough, 60 lbs daily 
per cow, for an.equivalent of 34% cows, This 
may undoubtedly be largely imereased as 
the land is improved besides the further 
advantage of controlling the supply, both 
in reference to Kind and quality of food. 
The crops that have been found especially 
suitable for our conditions will be dis- 
cussed in the order of their use in soiling. 
The amount féd may average 60‘Ibs per 
day ‘per cow, though when the forage is 
very young smaller amounts shotild be fed 
in the beginning. 

Rye-—The first crop to be of service im the 
spring is rye, which is usually ready for 
feeding the last week in April, and may 
be continued through the first 10 days of 
May. It matures very rapidly after the 
héads appear and can ‘be successfully. ised 
for a period of from 10 to 14 days. The 
objection offered by many dairymen that 
at a very early stage of growth it contrib- 
utes an unpleasant flavor to the milk, has 
some basis in fact, though if. fed imnie- 
diately after each’ milking the injurious ef- 
fect is not noticed. Where it is not prac- 
ticapie to practice soiling fhe crops. may 
be pastured. 

MAKES EARLIER PASTURAGE THAN GRASS. 

‘The crop. yields. well-on. medium, soils, 
ly. to-good treatr 
It is reconmens hat, it- be. seeded 
fected 5 > . 

*From an address aeivered at the recent 
meeting of the N.J board of. agri; in .three 


. parts, concluding articles to appear in. suc- 
ceeding isstes. 


example 





FARM AND FIELD 


thicker 
grain; 


tham when the crop is used for 
from 2 to 2% bu of seed may be 
used with advantage on, good soils. The 
yield will range from six to 12 tons per 
acre, though the average obtained at the 
college farm is nearer seven tons. When 
cut at its best stage it is nitrogenous in 
its character, though it rapidly changes 
in this respect as it matures. On the aver- 


age the crop will contain about 23% dry 
matter, and a yield of six tons per acre 


would furnish about 1% tons, with a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 5, thus being in itself 
practically a balanced ration. It cannot be 
fed as an exclusive ration, owing to its 
watery character. . 

Wheat is also an excellent green forage 
and ordinarily its use will immediately fol- 
low that of the rye. It contains on the av- 
erage a little more water than the _ rye, 
though its dry matter is richer in protein. 
The seeding and treatment may be the 
same as for rye, though on the same char- 
acter of soil larger yields of rye than of 
wheat may be obtained -because of the 
greater foraging power of the rye. 

After the crops of rye and wheat have 
been harvested the land should be seeded 
to the various millets, cowpeas and soy 
beans. 

Alfalfa—[This follows wheat and will be 
discussed in a separate article.—Editor.] 

Crimson clover—This crop is usually 
ready to feed by May 20, and may con- 
tinue during ‘the first week in June, de- 
pending wpon the character of season or 
soil. It is essentially a eatch crop. and 
may be seeded at the rate of 12 lbs per 
acre in corn or after a crop of potatoes 
without interfering with regular rotations. 
At the college farm corn and crimson clo- 
ver crops have been obtained the same 
year cn, the same land, and for a number 
of years in succession, the corn and clover 
both improving in yield from year to year 
without heavy additions of manures or fer- 
tilizers.. It serves where soiling is not 
practiced as an excellent pasture and may 
be also made into hay, though it.is neces- 
sary that it should be cut before the seed 
matures owing to the danger that might 
follow from the.~matured hulls forming a 
ball in the stomach. 

The yields will range from 8 to 12 tons 
forage. It is more watery in its character 
than the crops already mentioned, as it is 
usually necessary to harvest it in its early 
stage of growth, particularly if used as a 
catch crop to be followed by corn. A yield 





will 
as much protein as is contaimed im 1% tons 


of eight tons crimson ctoyer furnish 


wheat bran and because of this nitrogenous 
character may be fed profitably with corn 
meal. The dry matter shows a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 41, and may serve as the 
alfalfa to reduce the need for purchased 
protein. 


as 

Grinding Feed by Wind Power—When | 
first contemplated the purchase of a wind- 
mill my neighbors jaughed at me. The 
winds in this valley are very“light, and the 
work I proposed to do was considerable, This 
mill is 16x16 ft, two stories high. I mounted 
a 12 ft wheel 16 ft’ above the top of thé 
mill, thus placing it 42 ft @bove the ground. 
The bins for the grain are’in the second 
story. In the lower story of the mill I have 
a machine for chopping feed and one for 
grinding wheat andcorn. The~grinde: 
me $16 and the chafer 17. Ihave my adjust 
ments so arranged that I can run part o1 


cost 


all of my machinery at the same time, with 
only a 6-kKnot breeze. The cost of the out- 
fit complete, not counting my own labor 
was 275. Much of this was for freight, as 


Wwe are remote from manufacturing centers. 
I grind wheat and corn and use this for m) 
horses and hogs. I chop all my rough feed 
as it goes much farther and stock do bet- 
ter than when it is fed whole I do 
great deal of this work for my: | neighbors, 
and can sell readily all I can raise and pre 
pare on my farm. In addition to preparing 
my feed, I use my windmill for turning the 
grindstone and preparing and operating 
16 in circular saw for working up my fire- 
wood. I believe that wind power of this 
kind will pay on every well tilled farm of 49 
acres or more. I would not have mine re- 
moved if it only pumped water.—[Ira Wake- 
field, Oregon. 





Tie Brood of Hessian Fly may be lighi 
next spring. Prof A. D: Hopkins of W Va 
exper sta found that practically all the flax- 
seed stage of the fly were dead fast fall, 
more than half-of them having been killed 
by parasites. This indicates that while the 
eonditions may be slightly different in lo- 
calities other than these. from which the 
stubble was received,.,amd.a few flies sur- 
vive in .all. sections, the.prospect for little 
or no damage to wheat next spring is en- 
couraging,,. Farmers showld now keep.down 
volunteer wheat, practiee late sowing, ; and 
much less complaint about the fiy will be 
heard in the future. 
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ACME Pulverizing Harrow, 


a 


Co. 561 56 N. Jefierson St. Chicago, Ill. 
Clod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 
Te be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 
I deliver free on board atNewYork, 


Chicago, 
Columbus, 
Louisville, 
Kansas City, - 
Minneapolis, 
San Francisco,.ete. 


= < Sizes 3 TO 13 1-2 Feet 
~The best -pulverizer’ -arid 
cheapest Riding Harrow 
on.earth.. We. also make walking ¢» 












Actes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
‘izes, turns and levels all soils. for-ail as 


poses, Made - entirely of got Steel.and wrought iron—indestre 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 


DUANE 1. ‘NASH,- SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingten. 


Volume 67 
New York’s Splendid Grange. 


HIS week at Poughkeepsie 
the N Y state grange is 
holding its 28th annual ses- 
sion. Hundreds of men and 
women are there from farm 
homes in nearly every 
county im the great Em- 
pire state, many as dele- 

gates to the convention, many others on ac- 
count of their love for the order, and the 
benefits to be derived from listening to the 
deliberations of a body having for its ob- 
jects ‘‘the good of its members, the coun- 
try and mankind.” 

In the history of bodies organized for mu- 
tual benefit and protection by those whose 
interests are identical, the grange is unique 
and stands alone. There is no scale of wage 
or price, no threats of a coming strike if 
reasonable demands are not complied with, 
no walking delegates to dictate terms to 
those whose interests run counter, no dis- 
tinction of creed or sect, and no account 
taken of the accident of sex. As is usual, 
the business of the grange will be conduct- 
ed with an eye single to the best interests 
of the order. The great social, educational 
and economic questions confronting the 
farmers of the day will be discussed with 
earnestness and with fairness by those who 
have made them a study. 

Nearly a generation has passed away 
since the N Y state grange went begging 
over the state for a place to hold its first 
session, and at that time one of its wealth- 
iest members was dbliged, beforehand, to 
give his personal guaranty that its expenses 
would be paid. To-day the cities vie with 
each other as to which shall have the honor 
of entertaining fhis great body of honor- 
able men and women, looking forward with 
delight to their coming, viewing their de- 
parture with regret. 

It is expécted that the session of ’01 will 
be the best attemded and the most impor- 
tant ever held in the state. There is a 
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vast difference between the feebly voiced 
desires of a few hundred people, and the 
demands of a great and growing body of 
60,000 members, a fact which the lawmak- 
ers of the state now fully recognize. 
Among the important measures to be dis- 
cussed at the Poughkeepsie meeting are the 
questions of education, tegislation, rural 
free mail delivery, transportation, highway 
improvement, pure food laws, those pro- 
tecting genuine dairy products, and many 
others designed to benefit the farmer with- 
out working to the disadvantage of any 
legitimate interest. 

The grange will probably advocate the 
sale of the state canals to the general govt, 
and will certainly lift no uncertain voice 
against the proposed plan of expending 
$62,000,000 to make the Erie a state barge 
canal. The prompt passage of the Grout 
oleo bill wil] be urged upom the U S senate, 
and the scheme for the extensive irrigation 
of arid western lands at the public expense 
will be opposed. Never has the grange 
been in so good a position to fight for the 
farmer’s rights, and the voices of its legis- 
lative committee will be heard with tell- 
ing effect this winter in the capitols of both 
Washington and Albany. 


The Grange, Its Past, Present and Future. 


E. B. NORRIS, MASTER N Y STATE GRANGE. 








Thirty-three years ago last Nov, the first 
meeting was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the advisability of organizing an 
order of agriculture. William M. Ireland 
was called to the chair and O. H. Kelly 
was chosen secretary. After much discus- 
sion it was decided to call the name of this 
new order Patrons of Husbandry and its 
branches granges. The fee for memberstip 
was fixed at $10 for men and % for women, 
with a minimum monthly fee ot 25 cents 
each. On Wednesday, Feb 19, ’68, the first 
man was regularly initiated in the order. 
About this time a great deal ef discussion 
was held upon the advisability of admi#t- 


a 
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ting women to full participation in all the 
mysteries of the order, on an equality with 
men. It was finally decided that women 
should be equal participants in all the 
mysteries and benefits of the order. This 
was one of the grandest aehievements of 
the seven founders. It is unnecessary for 
me to proceed further along the earlier 
years of this organization. It had its tri- 
umphs and reverses, and as Brother O. H. 
Kelly says, every man to be successful in 
what he undertakes must be competent to 
enjoy prosperity and be able to stand hard 
usage. This was the early history of the 
grange.. It stood the jibes and jeers of con- 
tempt from without, and has kept steadily 
on its course until the present time, contin- 
uing to grow in favor, increasing in num- 
bers and influence, until to-day it stands 
pre-eminently at the head of all farm or- 
ganizations. 

The grange has reached out until to-day 
it numbers over 300,000 in the U S, covering 
an area of 24 states, and the chief incen- 
tive of the order is a higher education. 
‘Whatever corserves the great agricwltural 
interests of the nation and whatever will 
strengthen love of farm and home, what- 
ever will be of service in kindling deep and 
abiding agricultural sentiment, whatever 
will lead the farmer and his family to think 
more highly of the farm, to seek more ear- 
nestly to become master of its mysteries, 
whatever will aid, strengthen and improve 
the atmosphere of the rural home is the 
legitimate work of the grange. 

To endure, and fill its mission, the grange 
of the future must be strong, deliberative, 
conservative, sound to the core, and clean 
in ali its parts, So exacting are these re- 
quirements, so broad the field of investiga - 
tion, that mental alertness and breadth of 
perception, well-balanced judgment and 
firm convictions alone cam insure success, 
and herein lies the great edueational work 
of the grange. The future of America will 
be determined by the quality of men and 

[To Page 207.] 
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Guarding Profit and Loss on the Farm. 
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A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF KEEPING FARM AC- 
COUNTS BY PROF F. A. WAUGH. 


farmers are engaged in _ several 
business at once, such as 
keeping sheep, hog _ raising, 
onion growing and tobacco growing. 
Some of these lines may pay and oth- 
ers may lose money at the same time; but 
the average farmer cannot tell where profit 
and loss come in. It is obvious that some 
lines will always pay better than others; 
and the business farmer ought to know 
how all these various lines stand one with 
another in order that he may favor those 
departments of his farm work which pay 
best, and reduce operations in the least 
profitable departments. 

In order te do this well, it is absolutely 
recessary to keep a separate account with 
each dept of the farm work. This _ in- 
volves a system of bookkeeping of rather 
more complicated nature than the average 
farmer practices, but the work may be 
done simply enough so that any man can 
understand it and put it into use. There 
will be some work about it, but there is a 
good deal of work all along the line in 
farming. The man who is afraid of work 
would better seek another occupation at 
once. 


Most 
lines of 
dairying, 


BLANK BOOKS REQUIRED. 


In the various text-books on bookkeeping 
one may find all sorts of blank books ex- 
plained and recommended. The merchant 
usually goes at such a business as that 
here in hand with two books; (1) a journal 
or day book, (2) a ledger. Experience and 
observation lead me to recommiend a single 
book with journal rulings, as shown in the 
examples herewith. In this book I would 
Keep a set of accounts combining the es- 
sential features of the merchant’s journal 
and his ledger. 

According to this system the two oppo- 
site pages are always used together. The 
account with the apple crop, for instance, 
begins on two pages at once. Money spent 
on the crop is charged to the account on 
the left hand page, and returns from the 
crop are credited on the right hand page. 
This will be understood by reference .o the 
Sample accounts. 

Anyone who tries this system will soon 
discover that, in many accounts, the en- 
tries are mostly all on one page. Either there 
are many little expenses connected with 
the crop, making numerous entries on the 
left hand page, or else the money comes 
in in little dribblets, making many entries 
necessary on the right hand page. How- 
ever, whenever either page is filled, both 
pages should be closed and the whole ac- 
count carried to the next two pages. This 
will sacrifice a certain amount of paper, 
and unless specially cautioned against it, 
the thrifty-minded farmer is apt to feel 
hurt at this waste of paper and to econo- 
mize space at the expense of a good sys- 
tem of books. Let it be remembered that 
white paper is the cheapest commodity 
used in any line of business. A book like 
the one recommended here can be bought 
for 35c, and it is not worth while to bungle 





KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS 


Specimen Page of Account. with Apple Orchard. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH APPLE ORCHARD, 


* (Left-hand page.] 
DR 









1900 
Mar 2% 10 days’ pruninG.......ccccccccese $10.00 
Apri15 2 days’ ‘cultivating team.. me 4.00 
loads manure........... ot - 30.00 
Suh] FD MPI. cccccactecccccace 12.00 
40 lbs blue vitriol.. 2.80 
5 lbs paris green........... ica -70 
Septl1 kepairs on storage house........ 15.00 
Sept8 400 barrels at 30C..............000e 120.00 
Oct 20 Picking, 10 days’ labor at Tic.... 7.50 
Picking, 20 days’ labor at $1..... 20.00 
Sorting, self, 10 days.............. 10.00 
Hauling to station................ 6.50 
Dec5 Hauling to station....,,.........- 2.00 
Jan10 Hauling to station................ 8.75 
Jan 24 Commissions for year........... - 105.38 
Freights and cartage...... praanicnts 115.42 
Po iiawieniensneteeenens 458.05 
Balance PPOfit..cccccesccvceses 609.75 
$1068.80 





a thousand dollars’ worth of business for 
the sake of saving 3 c’ worth of paper. 


OPENING AND CLOSING ACCOUNTS. 


In certain lines of farm work, especially 
with the ordinary field crops, the amount 
of capital remains practically constant from 
year to year. In dealing with such crops it 
is necessary only to charge the expenses 
incurred and credit the money received 
from sales. With other lines of work, how- 
ever, the amount of capital varies con- 
siderably. Take the dairy, for instance. 
One may be doing business at the beginning 
of the year with 20 cows, and during the 
year some may die and others have to be 
sold to the butcher on account of old age 
or conflict with the Babcock test. At the 
end of the year there may be only 15 cows 
left. Other items in the dairy capital, such 
as feed on hand, silos, barns, tools, etc, 
may also vary considerably; and these va- 
riations have all to be taken into account 
if one is to tell what the profit or loss is. 

The correct way to handle these items of 
capital is to charge them to each separate 
account at the beginning of the year and 
to subtract them from the account or credit 
them to the account on the other page at 
the end of the year. Thus the dairy, for 
example, is charged with all the cows, 
barns, feed and fodder, etc, at the begin- 
ning of the year, and credited with every- 
thing on hand at the end of the year. If 
there is more on hand at the end of the 
year than at the beginning, the dairy gets 
the benefit of the difference. If there is 
less on hand, the receipts from the dairy 
must make up the balance, or we show a 
loss. 

As an alternative for this method, one 
may keep his entire account of capital sepa- 
rately in another part of his account book. 
Here he can figure up the entire capital 
involved in each line of business separately 
at the beginning of the year; and on the 
opposite page he can re-figure his capital 
at the end of the year. If the dairy capital 
has increased, he can credit the dairy ac- 
count with the difference between the capi- 
thl on hand Jan 1 and what is on hand Dec 
31. Plainly, however, the differences in 
capital have to be taken into account be- 
fore profit and loss can be determined. 


Specimen Page of Dairy Account. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH DAIRY. 


Left-hand page. 
Dat page.] 





1900 
Jani To capital. 
ee te re gtesdcesescccoucas Ge 
ee Sore iudencnecusbeeeshaa - 7.00 
Reese poseednsenddnncesee 140.00 
Freer adedoeese Luccnveaveed 1500.00 
Feed on hand......... andaceavedoed 95.00 
Se, GE, Gis caneccanceceatd 285.00 
Feed cutter.........< becoqeadaepen 30.00 
Milk cart; cans, etC...........05+- 55.00 
TOT venigicdidviescsibabscteceté $2880.00 
Re rer 60. 


Etc, etc, etc. 





{Right-hand page.] 
CR. 


1900 
Feb10 January milk check.............- $68.34 
Mars February milk check............ - 62.44 
Apri2 March milk check...........cce0. - 65.05 
Me TB BON oo 6 odcasccccscescce eeesce ees 8.50 
30 loAdS MANUTEC.....cccccccccccese 20.00 
Etc, etc, etc. 
Dee 31 By capital. 
18 COWS......... oscégucpcoadindasdae - $630.00 
See scentedssveel ocdteous tikes) Fe. 00 
Se ene. : Sey 6edReledse 140.00 
re aa eOpeesdes 1500.00 
so. oe RR ee ore 130.00 
Silage, fodder, etC.......ceccceeses 320.00 
POO GUREEE occcccetstesees Soccdeseve 25.00 
60.00 


Milk cart, cans,‘ etC:......ccceee- 





Total .cscccesicececeseececsees $2875.00 








[Right-hand page.] 
CR. 


1900 
Sept 30 20 bu Early Harvest at 50c...... 
10 bu Oldenburg at 50c........ ‘ 


Oct 28 129 bbls Fameuse Al at $2.... 
Oct 30 52 bbls Fameuse 2ds at $1.25. 
Dec 19 20 bbis Spitz select at $4...... 

18 bbls Talman at $1.75....... 
Jan 24 131 bbis Baldwin sel at $3.80.. 


81 bbls Baldwin 2ds at $1.50...... 





cvivceccesreccccccccs sees ++ $1068.80 








CROSS CHARGING, 

At first sight it will seem very difficult 
to keep the accounts of the different lines 
of farm work separate, because they run 
together so much in actual practice. It is 
never possible to get them absolutely sepa- 
rated, but one can make a fair approach 
to it by careful attention to the different 
lines of business. Sometimes one line of 
farm work helps another, and in that case 
the one should be.credited and the other 
debited. This may be a new idea in book- 
keeping to some persons, but it is essen- 
tially the ‘“‘double entry system” used in all 
the large mercantile establishments. An 
example which will be found in the accom- 
panying sample sheets from account books 
will illustrate this point. The apple orchard 
requires manure, and gets it from the dairy. 
The apple orchard is charged with the mar- 
ket value of the fertilizer and the dairy 
gets credit for an equal amount. 


EXPENSES. 

The ordinary man’s idea of “keeping 
books” is completely filled by an expense 
account and a record of money paid the 
hired man. It is a good thing to keep track 
of expenses, but from the business stand- 
point it is one of the least important ac- 
counts in the book. Nevertheless, it is in- 
dispensable to a proper system. 

A careful bookkeeper ought to. recognize 
at once that there are two sorts of ex- 
penses on every farm; (1) those involved 
in the business of running the farm itself, 
such as taxes, general insurance, perma- 
nent improvements like drainage, etc, and 
(2) those which are incurred in * * mainte- 
nance of the family. The former are prop- 
erly chargeable to the business; the latter 
are not. The two should therefore be kept 
separate. Make one account headed ‘Farm 
Expense” and one headed “Family Ex- 
pense.”” At the end of the year the farm 
expense ought to be divided up and charged 
to the various farm accounts in proportion 
to the size of these accounts, or as nearly 
in that proportion as practicable. The fam- 
ily expenses are treated differently, as will 
be referred to a little later. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


When one has kept the books for a year 
in the way here briefly outlined he ought 
to be able to compute profit and loss very 
closely. On one side he will have charged 
all the expenditures incident to the prose- 
cution of a particular line. To this he will 
have added the proper share of the general 
farm expenses. On the other side will be 
credited all the money received in this dept 
of farm work during the year. The capital 
will be debited and credited, or the differ- 
ence will be debited or credited, as ex- 
plained above. Now, when these two sides 
are added up their difference will show the 
profit or loss. If receipts are more than 
expenditures, the difference is profit; if 
less, the difference is loss. 

This is the most important part of farm 
bookkeeping—to determine which lines of 
farm work are paying and which are not. 
But after this, to make the system com- 
plete, one more step should be taken. A 








general summary of all the accounts should 
be prepared. All the profits should be 
added together, and likewise all the losses. 
Then the losses subtracted from the profits 
will give the total net income from the farm 
operations. Now here is where the family 
expense account comes in. If matters have 
been well managed, in the house as well as 
out of doors, then the family expenses 
ought to be less than the net profits, and 
the difference ought to be money in the 
bank. If family expenses are more than 
net profits, then debts have been accumu- 
lating or money has been taken out of the 
bank. This gives a chance for a final an- 
nual settlement between the farm and the 
-household; and everybody is apt to learn 
something valuable at such a time. 


——— 


Some Good. Stock Rations. 


M. N. CLARK, PENNSYLVANIA. 





For 8 or 10 years I have ground my feed 
in my own mills and very good results 
have followed. if it had not paid me, I 
would have abandoned it long ago. In the 
fall and winter I crush a mixture of one- 
half corn, one-fourth oats and one-fourth 
wheat. For horses I use from 2 to 4 qts per 
day. I give cows 2 to 6 qts. Sometimes I 
crush the ear corn and feed 3 qts of this 
and 1 gal bran. Of course the quantity of 
feed must vary with the condition and 
wants of the animal. The majority of 
our farmers use the corn and cob meal and 
bran. Sometimes I feed.a little of the cob 
meal to my hugs, early in the fall, but 
usually provide shelled corn. The above 
with stover and clover hay is my winter 
feed. For summer I always shell my corn 
and mix with oats or bran for horses and 
cows. To hogs I give corn and brown 
middlings. 

In grinding I uever use a smooth or dull 
mill. It must be sharp to cut the hard 
shell incasing the grain of corn. Then the 
feed can be fed to any animal with safety 
unless it be young pigs. By grinding ear 
corn on a smooth or dull mill, the hard 
shell is ground smooth and sharp, and it is 
not advisable to feed much of it to any 
animal. I have fed a great deal of this 
feed. I find it pays much better to feed 
the corn than to ship it away and supply 
other feeds in its place. 

This section being a dairy district, we 
do not feed young cattle. I am now feed- 
ing quite a bunch of hogs and the morning 
feed is ear corn, while in the evening I feed 
crushed corn and cob mixed with oats and 
wheat and all ground together fine. The 
evening feed is one-third smaller than the 
morning. It is made into a slop. The hogs 
are doing finely. 


Sleeping Quarters for Hogs. 


Cc. C. PERVIER, ILLINOIS. 





These should be roomy, well-ventilated 
and neither too warm nor too cold and 
perfectly dry. They must be so construct- 
ed that no other animal can enter them, 
otherwise they cannot be kept in proper 
condition of cleanliness. There should be 
twc or three or even more sleeping places 
previded for large herds, so they may di- 
vide into small bunches. One end of an 
inclosed cattle shed, partitioned off, is as 
good as the most expensive hog house for 
this purpose. 

Beware of cold drafts, and so con- 
struct the building that the cold winds 
do not blow on the hogs. At the same time 


aliow sufficient ventilation for the escape 
of foul air. The floor may be of earth 
or boards as preferred. I like a ground 


floor and so do the hogs, and I deem it 
best to consult their tastes in this matter. 
It must be kept clean and occasionally 
recoated with fresh earth or sand. Very 
M+tle bedding is required even in the cold- 
est weather and slough hay or rye straw 
is best for this purpose. The bedding 
Should be cleaned out about once a week 
and, if needed, a little fresh supplied. 
Hogs should never be allowed to sleep 
in manure piles or around straw stacks if 











LIVE STOCK 


it can be avoided, or in any place from 
which they will come out steaming and 
sweating. That condition in cold weather 
is decidedly injurious to their health and 
thrift. The sleeping quarters should be 
sprinkled occasionally with slaked lime 
or crude carbolic acid as a disinfectant. I 
consider it a good plan in summer to shut 
the hogs out of their winter quarters, as 
much as possible, and let them lie in the 
pasture and under the shade trees. Noth- 
ing is better than sunshine as a disin- 
fectant and germ destroyer and the ar- 
rangement of hog houses and sleeping 
quarters in particular should be such as 
will admit the greatest amount of ‘sun- 
light. Beware of those that are dark, 
gloomy and damp. 





Why I Plant Soja Beans—Five years 
ago I had five reasons for planting more 
soja beans than corn. The first was, corn 
was five times as hard on land as soga 
beans, which are five times as nutritious 
in milk producing qualities as carn. Soja 
beans have five times the fat producing 
qualities, while corn cost me five times 
as much to grow. The fifth and last rea- 
son was, I realized five times as much out 
of 1 bu of suja beans when I sold them as 
I did for corn. Now I have a sixth reason 
for planting more soja beans and that is 
I can sell five times as many as I can 
grow.—[Walter H. Wilson, Norfolk Co, Va. 
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Essex Swine Breeders Meet—The annual | 


meeting of the American assn of Essex 
Swine breeders at Indianapolis was fairly 
well attended. The meeting was called to 
order by Pres A. C. Green, who gave a 
short talk on the merits of Essex hogs and 
upon the management of the assn. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres, A. C. 
Green of Ind; vice-pres, W. B. Warren of 
Tex; sec-treas, F. M. Shrout of McLean, 
lil; directors, J. C. Johnson of Ga, L. T. 
Doolittle of N Y and C. F. Moore of § C. 
To Prevent Rolling in the stable fasten 
@ rope or strap to the top of the halter, so 
the horse cannot lay his head on the floor. 
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B. T. Babbitt’s 


Pure Potas 
or Lye 


Made by ( 


B.T. Babbitt, New York, 


Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 
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HOOD FARM 
Calf Scour Cure 


Cures Scours, Diarrhea, Cholera and 
Indigestion. Cleans Out and Disinfects the 
Stomach and Has a Soothing, Tonic Effect. 
Has cured the most severe cases. Price $1. 
Or, by express paid to any railroad ex- 
press point in the U. S., $1.25. On orders 
amounting to $5, we prepay express. We 
shall be pleased to answer all inquiries 
relative to care of dairy cows and swine. 

“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure, but have 
lost every calf affected with the disease 
when that preparation was not at hand.” 
D. B. Dory, Cashier First National Bank, 
New Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
In writing mention this paper. 
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Sp TIE 
Dana’ssicai-EAR LABELS 


ctomaped with any name or address with consecutive 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, wearers and‘ veteri- 
mariene. Sample free. Agents nted. 

DANA, 88 Main &t., Weat Tabanen: N. B. 


eo The WACON 


For your farm, whether it ba 
wet, sandy or side hill. —— 
lars free. It will cost nothin 


LLL} 
4 
oe investigate. May be justw at 
ZR LPS \ sy need. We sell Metal Wheels 
‘or old wagons. 


Farmers Handy Wagon Co., 
SAGINAW, MICH, 
Free wagon for Rv999. 


REBUILT MACHINERY 
g oo SUES LTRS ac Bargain Rrices, Lars. 














ery of all kinds, and sell with 
bindi gu Boilers 
from "Ss up 

up; Steam 


; Pam 
complete stock oF 


etc. 


os d free, our 250-page Catalog Ail || 


— buying entire 1 
ffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 


— House Wrecking Co., 
"8 = Sts., Chicago, fl. 


Well Driling Machinery, 


Do you want to go into business for 
yourself? If so buy a Well Drilling 
Machine. We can furnish a complete 
outfit for $300, including power. 

Send for Catalogue No. 27. 
F C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill., or Chicago, I!’ 














‘Second Hand MACHINERY 


| orc gs 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us, 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 
1008 Washington Ave, Minneapolis, Minn, 


D0 YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR FARM 


Property ? We will find a buyer for vou no 
matter eye located. Write description and sellin 
rice and learn our up-to-date method. Nationa) 

Estate Co., Morrison Block, Ithaca, N. Y. 














Cood Results 





A COOKER THAT GOOKS.| 


easily digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. 
Write us for circulars and prices. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, New York, } 








Can be secnred from grain fed to live stock if 


it is cooked. It is more N uff Ced 


THREE STYLES. ALL SIZES. 





~ 
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Care of Cows at Parturition. 


R. BAKER, OHIO. 


Many cows are logt by neglect and ig- 
norance at the time of calving. In my 
experience of over 62 years in breeding 
Shorthorns in England and America, I have 
not had a single case. My grandfather, a 
large breeder, was well informed on the 
diseases of farm stock, and I have followed 
his rules in the treatment of cattle. About 
five or six days before the calf is due, I 
give 1 oz saltpeter in a bran mash. As 
soon as the calf is born, I have the cow 
milked, if on hand at the time, before the 
calf sucks, and let the cow drink the milk 
if she will. I then give her warm water to 
drink and fellow with a warm bran mash 
with an ounce of saltpeter. In cold weath- 
er continue the warm water for 10 days or 
more. Milk fever is often caused by allow- 
ing cows their fill of cold water, which 
causes a chill. During the summer cows 
seem more subject to the fever, as there is 
a larger supply of milk and the system is 
more feverish. 

In case the afterbirth does not pass in 
24 hours, 1 give 14 drops of oil of savin for 
a large Shorthorn cow, and 10 or 12 drops 
for a small Jersey. If not effective, I re- 
peat the dose in 24 hours. I have never 
known it to fail. If the calf Comes wrong 
and has to be taken, I immediately remove 
it, which is safe if sufficient. care is taken. 
Of course the hand has to be used, always 
keeping the fingers close together. There 
is a false notion that a cow having a grain 
ration should be stinted for several weeks 
before parturiti-~. I have never practiced 
this. Of course if I had been feeding corn 
meal, I would feed a lighter raticn, say two- 
thirds oats to one-third corn. I believe, 
and have always practiced this, that a cow 
should be kept in a good, thrifty, robust 
condition to give her strength for the or- 
deal. She certainly suffers less. I always 
give a cow a box stall for 10 days or more 
before the time, and let the calf suck for 
three or four weeks, though as a rule my 
calves suck for four or five months. A 
good Shorthorn cow will give a third more 
milk than a calf needs unless you want to 
force for show purposes. 

I feed calves bran and oats and some- 
times old process oil meal. I keep them 
from grass when young. A cow to be prof- 
itable should bring a calf each year and 
milk a good quantity for nine or 10 
months, rich in butter fats. There are men 
who claim that a heifer calf should not be 
forced if she is to make a good cow, never 
get fleshy, as it would destroy the milking 
qualities. They claim that skimmilk and 
hay or grass are best for young dairy cat- 
tle. My heifers have always proved my 
best cows for milk and butter when they 
have been fed liberally from the start, and 
my Shorthorns have captured many prizes 
for milk and butter at state and county 
shows. At the time cows are near calv- 
ing, no noises in the barn or dogs to fright- 
en them should be allowed. At all times 
they must be treated kindly to do their best 
in the dairy. 


~ SE 


Feeding Value of Skimmilk. 





One great gain from making butter on 
the farm or sending the cream to the fac- 
tory is that the skimmilk can be fed out 
and the fertilizing elements in it returned 
to the farm. In discussing the value of 
skimmilk for feeding swine, at the recent 
annual convention of the Me dairymen’s 
assn, J. A. Roberts quoted a rnumber of 
experiments. In some Danish experiments, 
1630 Ibs sweet skimmilk produced 100 Ibs 
of pork with young pigs, while 1545 Ibs 
sour milk produced the same amount. 
Practically 16 lbs of skimmilk would make 
1 Ib of growth on young pigs, presumably 
under 100 lbs live weight. At 5c per Ib for 
pork, the skimmilk from a cow giving 5000 
Ibs of milk per year would be worth $16.52; 
a per Ib for pork, it would be worth 
4.30. 

The average of experiments carried on by 


BARN AND FEED LOT 


Prof Henry of Wis, showed that 475 Ibs 
separator milk produced as much pork as 
100 lbs corn meal. Corn at 50c per bu 
makes skimmiik worth 19c per 100 Ibs, and 
the 5000 lbs from a good cow woald_ be worth 
19 bu of corn. The Danish experiment 
showed 6 lbs of skimmilk equal to 1 Ib 
barley, oats and rye. The average of all 
the experiments show that the skimmilk 
of a 5000-lb cow is worth anywhere from 
5 to 15. 

The value of grains in connection with 
skimmilk in raising calves was tested at 
the Ia agri college. Ofimeal, having a nu- 
tritive ration of 1 to 2.6, gave a gain at a 
cost’ of 2.8c per lb. Oatmeal, with nutritive 
ration of 1 to 3.6, gave a gain at a cost of 
2.1c p lb, while cornmeal to which a little 
flaxseed was added, making a nutritive 
ration of 1 to 4, gave a gain at a cost of 
2.2c p Ib. 





Young Lambs Need Careful Attention. 


J. F. HANCOCK, INDIANA, 





I have been raising lambs simce I was a 


small boy. It was my business to attend 
the sheep on my father’s farm. I was 
nurse for them and have saved the lives 


of hundreds of fine lambs by proper nurs- 











TRUCH TRAC 


i ne en 





corn and sheaf 


shelled 
Sheep like a variety of feed. 

Before your lambs come is the time to 
give them strength, bone and muscle by 
proper care and feeding of the mother. Give 


oats, corn meal, 
oats. 


the sheép plenty of salt. In lambing time 
visit your ewes the last thing at night be- 
fore you sleep and first thing when you 
rise in the morning, and see that no new- 
ly arrived lamb wants for necessary care. 
For early lambs turn your sheep together 
in the summer and allow them to run to- 
gether all fall. You don’t have them all 
come at once then. Never allow boys or 
dogs to harass your flock. Be gentle® to 
them. No animal appreciates kind treat- 
ment more than a sheep and none is more 
seriously injured by rough handling. 





Ayrshire Breeders held. the annual 
meeting of their assn at Boston last month 
and about 75 members and breeders from 
different parts of the country were pres- 
ent. The treas’s report showed a balance on 
hand of $4211.36. The following officers 
were elected: Pres, L. S. Drew of South 
Burlington, Vt; vice-pres, Obediah Brown 
of Providence, H. R. C. Watson of N Y, 
John Stewart of Elburn, Ill, and Thomas 
Trumbull, Jr, of Allegheny, Pa; sec and 
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PLAN OF STABLE FOR 20 CATTLE, BOTH CONVENIENT AND SANITARY 


The outline affords a good idea of a well arranged stable, according to plans of 
Veterinarian J. B. Page, as descibed in our columns last week, Page 154, which see. 
A sectional view of stable is given and the way which currents of air take in en- 


tering and leaving it. 


The currents enter on the windward 


side. The openings 


above, on leeward side, serve as cutlets for foul air. 


ing. Never lost but a small percentage. 
When a lamb is first born is the time to 
save it. If it is a little, weakly fellow, or 
if there are twins, don’t wait for it to suck, 
but get some warm milk in a cup, insert 
your finger in the lamb’s mouth and pour 
as much of the milk into its mouth as it 
will swallow. Now slip the ewe and 
lamb into a small stall in a warm corner 
of the sheep house, until they are up and 
all right. If they do not seem to. get 
enough milk, continue the feeding for a 
few days and you will save the life of 
many a fine lamb. 


When the lamb can eat, put a trough into 
the stall and keep corn meal, wheat bran, 
or oats in it. Make a small opening that 
will allow the lambs to get in, but will keep 
the sheep away. Never allow your lambs 
to get wet in a cold rain or sleet if you 
can avoid it. Let them have all the sun 
they can get during nice days. Confine 
them in the house ih very bad weather. 


Give your sheep all the good, pure water 
they want and good, fresh, bright hay and 
eorn fodder, 


with wheat bran, threshed 


editor, C. M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt; 
treas, N. S. Winsor of Greenville, R I; ex 
com for three years, J. O. Magie of Eliza- 
beth, N J, and S. M. Wells of Wethers- 
field, Ct. C. M. Winslow, Thomas Trum- 
bull, Jr, and J. W. Scott were appointed 
a committee to prepare a home dairy test 
for a year for herds of five cows. The 
next annual meeting will be held at Provi- 
dence, R I, Jan 15, ’02. 


Hogs Following Cattle—if corn is fed 
on the ear to cattle, there is considerable 
waste, and two hogs to each steer is not 
too many to consume this. When fed 
shelled in tight boxes, the waste will be 
smaller and consequently fewer hogs will 
be fattened. About one to every two steers 
is then the rule. When ground feed is giv- 
en to the steers, there is considerable less 
to be consumed by hogs. 





Sheep Are Particular and very dainty 
about their food. They do not like any- 
thing which has been nosed over by them- 
selves or other animals. 












Recent Advances in Dairy Bacteriology--I. 


H. L. RUSSELL, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





The influence of dairy bacteriology has 
been especially marked in late years in the 
matter of the treatment and handling of 
milk as an article of food for direct con- 
sumption, For some years restrictive 
measures have been more or less thorough- 
ly thrown around the retailer in regard to 
the amount of butter fat which milk 
should legally contain, while practically lit- 
tle or no attention has been paid to the 
character of the milk from a hygienic or 
sanitary point of view. In some cases the 
minimum amount of milk solids permissi- 
ble has also been fixed by law. These 
measures were intended to prevent fraud, 
.to make it illegal for a milkman to skim 
off a portion of the cream or dilute the 
whole milk with water. They were meas- 
ures that protected merely the pocketbook, 
for such methods did not result in produc- 
ing an unsanitary condition in the milk. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GERM LIFE IN MILE. 


With the development of the science of 
dairy bacteriology, new light has been 
thrown on the composition of milk and 
how this may be affected by the growth and 
development of germ life in the same. The 
present status of science recognizes in milk 
an extremely sensitive fluid, one that is 
susceptible to manifold changes produced 
through the introduction of living organ- 
isms that are foreign to the milk. These 
forms of germ life come in the main from 
the outside rather than the inside of the 
animal. They may of course be derived 
directly from the animal in case the cow 
is affected with some malady, the seeds of 
which are more or less thoroughly gener- 
alized throughout the system. But in the 
great majority of cases the major portion 
of bacteria present in milk find their way 
into the same during and subsequent to the 
milking process. 

Practical experience has probably 
shown for centuries that dirt was incom- 
patible with the best quality of milk, but 
it has remained for modern dairy bacteri- 
ology to point out why dirt was so inimical 
to the keeping of milk. It has been shown 
that it is not simply because dirt is pres- 
ent, for if one adds, for experimental pur- 
poses, dirt which has been thoroughly boiled 
or baked, no ill effects are to be noted. It 
is not the dirt itself, but it is what this 
material contains. Under ordinary, normal 
conditions the microbes of fermentation are 
so widely spread throughout the earth that 
it is practically impossible to expose milk 
to the influence of dust-laden air, or bring 
it in any way in contact with dirt, with- 
out seeding it with forms of life that are 
capable of transforming the otherwise nu- 
tritious food into a fermenting, often foul- 
smelling liquid. 

The lessons of cleanliness, bacteriologi- 
cally applied, have been of the great- 
est service to the milkman. Enterpris- 
ing dairymen are now paying more and 
more attention to the rules and regula- 
tions that are necessary to follow to pre- 
vent bacteria from gaining access to milk. 
Public sentiment on these matters is grow- 
ing so much stronger that throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, especially 
in the cities, there are to be found dairies 
whose motto is “cleanliness” intelligently 
and persistently applied. These sanitary or 
certified dairies are growing in favor, for 
people are coming to recognize the fact that 
milk may so frequently serve as a vehicle 
for the transportation of not merely fer- 
mentative bacteria, but disease-breeding 
forms as well, that they are willing and 
glad to pay the extra price if they can be 
assured of an improvement not merely in 
the amount of butter fat or milk solids, but 
in the sanitary character of the milk. 

' The danger from the introduction of spe- 
cific diseases, as tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever and the like, while it is not 
to be ignored, is, however, small, when 


compared with the danger that threatens 
the life of the suckling 
brought up on the bottle. 


infant that is 
The breast-fed 








DAIRY 


infant draws its nourishment directly from 
practically a germ-free source. The bot- 
tle-fed baby is given a fluid that may be 
anywhere from a few hours to a day or 
so old, and in which innumerable organ- 
isms have been thriving, often under con- 
ditions that favor a most rapid develop- 
ment. Is it any wonder that the mortal- 
ity of the latter class increases to a fright- 
ful extent, especially during the heated 
summer months? Ignorance on the part 
of many, of the proper methods of milk 
handling, and lack of suitable facilities for 
storing are fruitful aids to further rapid de- 
terioration in the quality of the milk used 
by the young infant. 

INCREASED FAVOR SHOWN STERILIZED MILK. 

It is in connection with this phase of the 
subject that we note one of the most im- 
portant and most practical results of bac- 
teriological investigation, viz, pasteuriza- 
tion and sterilization. Five years ago these 
words, particularly the former, were scarce- 
ly known even by many of the medical pro- 
fession. To-day, scattered throughout the 
country, are dairy plants that make a spe- 
cial point to supply the public with milk 
products that have been treated in a way 
so as to not merely enhance their keeping 
quality but to eliminate any possible dis- 
ease organisms that they might contain. 

The results of the introduction of this 
system of preservation are _ difficult to 
measure, owing to the diffusion of the prod- 
uct handled, but the philanthropic efforts 
of Nathan Strauss in New York city to sup- 
ply the children in the tenement districts 
with pasteurized milk have greatly lowered 
the death rate from diarrhea and other 
intestinal disorders among this class, and 
are an index of the value of such methods. 





Gluten or Bran for Cows—To supply the 
necessary protein in the dairy ration, the 
agricultural department of the university 
of Ill has this winter been using gluten 
meal at $20 per ton instead of bran at $15. 
Not only have the cows held their own, 
but the flow of milk has increased from 
one to three pounds per cow. 


WE GUARANTEE T0 
CURE 
Souuae halos 
Infl Codes: _ 
and Pneumonia 


or refund the money. 





The new Dry-Air treatment, 


HY OME! 


it kills the 





Cures these diseases because 
germs causing them. 


iT CURES BY INHALATION 
the only method by which the germs can 
be reached. 

By allowing your Horse or Ox to breathe 
HYOMEI daily you insure them against 
all respiratory diseases. Already over two 
hundred prominent veterinarians have 
pronounced HYOMEI the only positive 
cure for acclimating fever, coughs, catarrh, 
distemper and pneumonia, and it is now 
used by the Government in 23 Experi- 
mental Stations. 

Send for our book on HYOMEI. It is 
free and tells you how to cure all diseases 
in animals. 

Horse and Ox Outfit $1.50. Belgian Hare, D 
and Sheep Outfit $1.25. Sent postage prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Tue R. T. Booru Co., Bridge St., Ithaca, N.Y. 











Use Sense and 
Save Dollars 


The Improved 
U. S. Separator 


The Best Paying Invest- 
ment for the Dairyman. 








For particulars, write to 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO, 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





Let us lend 
you a skimmer 


to prove that you can do 
your skimming easier, 
better, cheaper, with a 





NATIONAL 
Hand Separator 





We want you to use 
one 10 days (without 
paying a penny for 
tl). Compare it with 
any other separator 
and return it in 10 
days if you’re not 
convinced that it is 
the best machine to 
buy. Write to-day. 
National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, &.J. 








CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The REID is light running, close 
bs a Simple and durable. Send 
for catalogue No. 2. 


. Il, Reid, 30th & Market Sts., Philada, Pa, 


Cure Him 


Don’t give your horse 
away merely because he 
” is lame, has curb, contract- 
ed cord, thrush, ete, 

Treat the trouble with, 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 










Used and endorsed 
by Adams Exp. Co. 


It cures all these and internal diseases, such 
colic, distemper, founder, pneumonia, etc. a 


cure guaranteed or money refunded. 
pees FAMILY ett ELIXIR cures shopmetens, sprains, 
ntly. Our 100-page book 
ny Veterinary Experience” FRE * 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—mene genuine bat Tuttle's, 


Avoidall blisters; they offer onlytemporaryreliefif any 
- SUES 


Cash For Your Farm 
may be obtained through me. No matter where 
located. Send description and selling price and learn 
my plan, W. M. Gotrenier, 1215 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


Agricultural Books Ses te RANt Ju00 


COMPANY, Chicago or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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A Year’s Trade in Poultry and Butter. 


*FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MAN, 





Poultry was formerly a product to be 
had at reasonable figures during the winter 
and only at high ones in summer, but has 
now become a low-priced meat during all 
months. The storing of turkeys killed in 
the winter and put in cold storage will con- 
tinue, because they cannot be had of as 
good quality at any other season. But 
buying hens in the cold season to be used 
in the warmer ones is largely done away 
with, owing to the enorn:ous quantities ar- 
riving daily between Mch and Dec. In my 
opinion, poultry rules to-day as one of the 
cheapest meats, and one of the very best 
to-be had on this earth. 

Eggs can be had a day old or of many 
months of age. The stock in storage in 
the U S this season cost about lc per doz 
less than same goods in ’99-’00. There were 
laid away in cold storage not so large quan- 
tities as in °99. Many dealers, remember- 
ing former transactions, sold early, just so 
soon as a fair profit was shown; others 
held on and have since reaped a worthy 
reward. Without doubt the consumption 
of eggs was greater this year than any 
former year. Probably a very correct es- 
timate of the production of eggs in the U S 
is 38,000,000 cases, 30 doz ea. 

The butter dealers have expected no big 
profits on this year’s work. At one time 
it was believed if they got out with only 
the loss of storage charges they would be 
satisfied, but later the markets, changing 
for the better, about every operator has 
received a fair compensation for his la- 
bors. What surprises the commission mer- 
chant is that while there is a continuous 
absorption of hens from the farmers 
throughout the year, there seems to be no 
diminution in the supply of poultry. The 
receipts of eggs decreased to a certain ex- 
tent for storage purposes, the two reasons 
assigned being first, a larger consumption 
owing to labor so largely employed, and 
second, the canning of eggs, a new indus- 
try, but one which seems bound to increase. 
The amount of butter produced guarantees 
that cows are increasing, and that butter 
at an average price of 20c at seacoast points 
or 18c at inland cities well pays the pro- 
ducer. Increase in production keeps up 
with consumption. 





New Facts for Nurserymen. 





All nursery stock going into Canada must 
enter the customs ports only of St John, 
N B, St Johns, Que, Niagara Falls and 
Windsor, Ont, Winnipeg and Manitoba, be- 
tween Mar 15 and May 15 and Oct 7 and 
Dec 7. Entrance at Vancouver, B C, from 
Oct 15 to Mar 15. All nursery stock will be 
fumigated at these ports at. the risk of the 
shippers or consignees. Nurserymen who 
have orders billed for Canada should note 
the above. Packages must be addressed so 
as to enter one of these ports, and the 
route by which they are shipped must be 
clearly stated on each packagé. It should 
be further noted that only thoroughly dor- 
mant nursery stock is receiyed for fumi- 
gation. Immature stock, or such as is too far 
advanced for safe treatment, will be re- 
fused entry and held at the risk of the 
shipper. ‘ 

Nurserymen who expect to ship into Ga, 
N C or Va from other states must file cer- 
tified copy of their certificate of inspection 
with the state entomologists, Prof W. M. 
Scott, Atlanta, Prof Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh, and Prof William B. Alwood, 
Blacksburg, respectively. In each case 
special tags will be issued, one of which, 
together with copy of original certificate, 
must be attached to each package going 
into the states above named. 





True Brands on Mill Feeds—A move- 
ment is on foot to regulate the sale of 





*Abstract of paper read before the Jan 
meeting Natl League of Com Mchts, by its 
recretary, A. Warren Patch of Boston, | 


COMMERCIAL 





mixed feed stuffs through the introduction 
of a bill in congress by Senator Mason of 
Ill. The measure, known as senate Dill 
5193, is intended to prevent the use of mis- 
leading brands by irresponsible manufac- 
turers and dealers, and that the innocent 
purchaser may be protected and get what 
he really supposes he is buying. The bill 
provides that each package (these not to 
exceed 100 lbs) shall bear a label or brand 
comprising the words “mixed feed” in plain 
black letters not less than 2 in high, to- 
gether with the true weight of the pack- 
age, the names of the ingredients-compos- 
ing the same, the name of the maker and 
packer and where packed. As another safe- 
guard, each one of these packages must 
contain a card not smaller than 2x3 in, with 
substantially the same printed matter. Vi- 
olations of the law are to be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. Mixed feeds import- 
ed from foreign countries must bear the 
same protective label. The measure will 
meet great opposition from manufacturers 
and packers. 


Canners’ and Machinists’ Convention— 
The meeting of the Atlantic States pack- 
ers and canners’ assn, together with that 
of the machinery assn, which meets in 
Rochester, N Y, Feb 11-16, promises to be an 
interesting one. Arrangements are being 
made for a large attendance. Special raile 
road rates have been granted. 





The Poultry Yard. 


Poultry House For Early Chicks. 


This house is used by Mrs J. Wilson of Iowa 
for raising winter chicks. In it she .can 
put three hens with about 40 chicks. Take 





HOTBED POULTRY HOUSE, 


a box about 6 ft long, 2% ft wide, 2% ft 
high in front, with sloping roof, cover 
with tarred paper and have a sliding win- 
dew in front near the top, as shown. Dig 
a hole in the ground just the size of the 
box, as for a hotbed. Fill it with horse 
Manure, cover with dry earth and over 
this put soft straw, chaff and hayseed 
from the barn floor. Place the box over 
this and put the hens and chicks in. Throw 
an old carpet over all and they are easily 
eared for. In a home like this it is sur- 
prising how fast they will grow. A small 
door near the bottom may be opened on 
warm days to let them have a little sun, 
but they will soon scamper back. 


Homemade Recording Nest Box. 








One of the best non-patented devices for 
keeping egg records is that used at the Me 
exper sta and illustrated herewith. In one 
of the drawings is shown the interior work- 
ings of the device, and in the other are two 
of the completed nests from side to side, 
one of them closed after the entrance of a 
hen and the other reopened for the entrance 
of another layer. After each hen has laid, 
the attendant removes her and each hen 
has a band with a number attached to her 
leg and the eggs may be numbered to cor- 
respond. @ 

This process is gone through in the at- 
tempt to pick out the best layers to keep 
over for breeders and the exper sta hopes 
to establish a strain of wonderful layers. 

For those who wish to make their own 
boxes, the following directions are supplied 
by Prof Gowell of the Me sta: 

It is a box-like structure, without front 
end or cover, 28 in long, 13 in wide and 13 





AGRICULTURE 


in deep, inside measurements. A division 
board with a circular opening 7% in in 
diameter is placed across the box 12 in from 
the back end and 15 in from the front end. 
The back section is the nest proper. In- 
stead of a close door at the entrance, a 
light frame is covered with wire netting. 
The door is 10% in wide and 10 in high and 
does not fill the entire entrance, a good 





INSIDE OF BROODING NEST BOX. 


margin being left all round to avoid fric- 
tion. It is hinged at the top and opens up 
into the box. The hinges are placed on 
the front of the door. : 

The trip consists of one piece of stiff wire 
about 3-16 in in diameter and 18% in long, 
bent as shown. A piece of board 6 in wide 
and just long enough to reach across the 
box inside is nailed flatwise in front of the 
partition and 1 in below the top of the box, 
a space of % in being left between the edge 
of the board and the partition. The ‘pur- 
pose of this board is only to support the 
trip wire in place. The 6 in section of the 
trip wire is placed across the board and 
the long part of the wire slipved through 
the ¥% in slot, and passed down close to and 
in front of the center of the 7% in circular 
opening. Small wire staples are driven 
nearly down over the 6 in section of the 
trip wire into the board so as to hold it in 
place and yet let it roll sidewise easily. 

When the door is set, a section of the wire 
comes under a hardwood peg or tack in the 
lower edge of the door frame. The hen 
passes in through the circular orening, and 
in doing so presses the wire to one side, 
which lets the door down and fastens itself 
by a wooden latch or lever. The latch is 5 
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NEST BOXES, OUTSIDE. 














in long, 1 in wide and % in thick, and is 
fastened loosely 1 in from its center to, the 
side of the box, so that the outer end is 
just inside of the door when it is closed. 
Pieces of old rubber belting are nailed at 
the outside entrance for the door to strike 
against. 
. ae cee 

Profitable Small Flock—A Mich farm- 
er’s wife writes of her succéss with a small 
flock. She started last spring with 35 chick- 
ens and five turkeys, killed and ate 64 chick- 


ens and three turkeys, gave away six tur- 
keys and has 160 chickens left. Besides 
this she received $79.37 in money from the 
sale of chickens and eggs. 





Keeps the Hens Scratching. 


A. W. WILCOX, NEW YORK, 





To make my hens lay through the win- 
ter months I give them good care. Last 
winter I kept 70 pullets and 13 hens, all 


White Plymouth Rocks, The pullets be- 
gan laying in Sept and laid well all of 
the early part of the winter. On Jan 15 


I began keeping an account of their eggs 
and they laid for the two months up 
to March 15, 206 doz. Half of them brought 
25c per doz and if I had sold ‘them all they 
would have brought $45.87, but I set quite 
a few. 

They were fed corn and oats, 1 lb sea 
shells and what meat and bones I had 
from trimmings from pigs and three 
beeves. They had no warm feed. I have 
three hen roosts with a shed to each roost. 
Made them scratch for their morning feed, 


which was oats, with corn at noon and 
night. What seemed to do them the most 
good was hay chaff from the barn floor 


every day. 





Contest Will Show Results—When I en- 
tered the contest last spring I did so be- 
cause I wished to know just what profit or 
loss my poultry made for one year. So far 
I am satisfied with results, and I know that 
much more interest is taken when a strict 
account is kept, for which the record book 
is so admirably fitted. It takes but a few 
minutes’ time to jot down the items after 
the day is over; and to many it can but 
prove a needed lesson—a little start in book- 
keeping, which is a much neglected study 
on the farm. Now when the final result of 
the poultry contest is made known I feel 
certain that the great American hen will 
prove thet she has been most cruelly ma- 
ligned, and that as a money-maker and a 
mortgage lifter she is not to be scoffed at. 
Aside from any possible prize that may be 
won, the contest cannot but be Pa syne 
to each’and every one of us.—[J. C. W., Or- 
leans Co, N Y. 





Rapid Poultry Dressing—The Hammon- 
ton (N J) growers are experts at killing and 
dressing, some of them being able to finish 
off 75 a day. The chicken is suspended over 
a barrel by means of a cord. Some of the 
growers attach a light cord around the neck 
with a weight at the other end, thus keep- 
ing the chick from struggling much. The 
ordinary killing knife is used, cutting the 
arteries in the roof of the mouth and pene- 
trating «2: brain. Most of the feathers are 
picked while the bird is still struggling. 
(The expert pickers seldom tear the skin. 
They pluck the feathers from the back and 
neck downward and those on the breast, 
wings and tail they pluck upward. Then 
the bird is turned over to an assistant, who 
draws the pin feathers and dresses the bird. 





Feed for Geese—The first teed for gos- 
lings is grass, fed on sod. A small quan- 
tity of corn meal, slightly moistened, is also 
given them. Sand and charcoal are some- 
times mixed with the corn meal. They are 
fed in this way two or three days and then 
given a ration composed of equal parts by 
measure of bran, middlings and steamed 
cut clover or cooked vegetables. This is fed 
three times a day until they are eight weeks 


old when they are penned to be fatted for 


market at 10 weeks old. 





Weight of Eggs—tThere is a big difference 
in the weight of eggs of pullets and hens 
and of those laid by different breeds. Poul- 
trymen who sell by count and not by weight 
do not always get full value for their prod- 
uct. An English authority gives the fol- 
lowing differences: S C Brown Leghorn 
pullets 17% oz per doz, hens 21% oz; 
Light Brahma pullets 23% oz, hens: 28 
oz; Black Langshan pullets 24 oz; hens 
261%4 oz; Pekin ducks 35% oz. 





“Tt is No Use trying to breed a dark- 
brown ege strain of White Wyandots, 
and get a profitable fowl that is, at the 








THE POULTRY YARD 


same time, up to show form,” said a prac- 
tical poultry keeper to me recently. “It 
is next to impossible to get pure white 
Plumage without sacrificing some of the 
practical points of the breed.”—[E, C. 








For full information 
a ow A about the best Lever- 
: ower, I read-p wer, 
% Dog-power, Stea._ En- 
g gine, Thresher, Clover- 
E* huller, Feed- mill, Fan- 
P ning-mill, RyeThresher 
andBinder,Land-roller, 
Saw-machine (circular 
and drag), Ensilage and fodder Cutter. Round- ale,” 
Address, RDER, Cobleskill, N. 
Rar Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 


sizes to meet 


every want. Reliable, 6i magic, 
. oa free; 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincey, I. 





o You Keep Chickens 


Make 100% more. 


You want 


Wilson's New Green Bone Shell Cutter 
Send for circular and testimonials. 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., EASTON, PA. 





ifs So Simple 


AND YET SO SURE. 
No compiications, and no uncertainties. 
That’s why the 


PINELAND 


Incubator 


(Don. t forget thename) 
has been so marvelousi 

successful, The most sci- 

entific system of ventila- 

tion; the most sensitive 

regulator; the highest percentage of su 

cessful hatches. The Pineiand a at Re are ro best, 
have lurge capacity and do not crowd the chicks. 
Our catalogue explains why. We mail it free 
for the asking. 


Pineland incubator & Brooder Co. 
Box I, Jamesburg, N. J. 








200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


| Perfect 
jaction. 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day, 


GEO. H 


in construction and 
Hatches every fertile 


H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 


Practically perfect. 


Satisfaction or no pay. 
rience. Prices $7 up. 


Suc- 


cessful result of 25 years’ expe 
Address ee f . FALCONER MFE&. CO., 
’ 


Jamestown, N.Y. 








TO LAST TEN YEARS 


without repairs. We warrant our 
m= Oyphers Incubators to do that and 
guarantee them &s follows—to require nosup- 
plied moisture ; to be self-ventilating and reg- 
ulating; to operate with less oil and expense ; 
to be fire proof; easiest tooperate ; to produce 
stronger chicks; to out-hatch any other ma- 
chin: or money nded. Circulars and prices 
free. 192 page book, **Profitable Poultry 
A Keeping.” 200 new illustrations for 10c stsmps. 
TINGS =Ask for book 51. Address nearest office 


Cyphers Incb. Co., Boston, Mass., Wayland, Ni. ¥., Chicago, lis. 











SPEGIAL PRICES 
NONE-SUGH . sss 


Selfsoge nlating. Antomatiosss’ 
e 


tray. 


S$i10and up. Fully pamee Meo 
_FOREST INCUBATOR CO., Forest, Ohio. 


Days Trial on 
Ineubators 


rfect ventilation. Pri 





Send 
for catalog. 


san anal ealenall 
















You OUGHT TO KNOW 


= everything between the covers 


f 20th n CENTURY. y POULTRY BOOK 


2 oa "hs “tells overpiied necessary lod no 
more, It’s s:compend of poultry knowl- 
> edge. Among other things it fully describes 
Reliable Incubators and Brooders, which are known 
and used all over the world. We mail the book for 10 cents as long 
as tuey last. Hurry your order in atence. 

Quincy, Ills. 













EGG MAKERS 


would be another good name for these 





(i 
DANDY és y sue BONE = 


Green 


the eggs in winter and summer. 
illustrated catalogue mailed ree, 
Stratton Mantg. Cou Bor 35, Bi Brie.Pa. i Cut fast, Tara easy 


cut bone makes wehbe oo 4 











Beliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box Bal 


oe Healthy Chicks 


are hatched +d our incubators. and more 
of them than bens can hatch. Why? 
Because our reguiator never fails to keep 
the heat just right. Catalogue 
3 printed in 5 languages givesiull 

aescripwions. illustrations ana prices. an' 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 104 Des Moines, Is. 


ve ee eS eS Cw eS eee eee 


INCUBATORS =o 


must be simple in rati 
sure in results, That’s =” 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. (eer 


anybody canrun it, because it Bie 
runsitself, Send for our free 6 














successful it has been on 
thefarm., It also describes our 
Common We Ponte Beg 
SURE 1 HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 





Buckeye Incuba 


Saas POULTRY 






DOES IT HATCH ? 


That is the beginning and the end of the incubator 


unusal.30 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL, Sead dofor Catalog Newt Et 


bator Co. "Springfield, 


and Almanac f for 1 TOOT, i 
100 illustrations of Is, Incubato 


fully, their care, d 


Poultry Houses, ote. How 7 Tulse chickens success 





Brooders, 








a Ineu 


with full omigtene @ of i houses. All 
yo yrieen, ten 


wis, with low: 


Price onli conte. 


Ha SHOEMAKER. Box 104, Freeport, Ill. 









est poultry book of the season f 


GREIDER’S POULTRY 


always do well. 50 standard varieties."Handsom- 
or8c stamps.Full 
of money-making hints. My birds 


B. H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


are winners, 





wou WANT OUR BOOK. 


fora 


record and describes the 












that hatch strong, healthy chicks «ag k= 

and lots of them. Our faith in these 
facts is such that we send you our 

NEW PREMIER ‘wiiiit"/- 

ON TRIAL | 

You put the eggsin it and makea hatch 

for yourself. When you have tried it thoroughly 

and are satisfied, you pay us for it. Isn’t that the sensible wa 

and sell incubators? Send 5c stamp for Catalog & ‘Poultry bey 

We are also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 


The Star Incubator 


is best because simplest in construction 
and in operation. Hatches every hatch- 
able egg. _ Positive directions and no 
moisture. Perfect hatchers. 60-egg size, 
$6- rg catalogue /ree. 
a STAR INCUBATOR CO., 

52 Church Street, Bound Brook, N. 1. 


New York Office, 38Vesey St. 






WE MAKE INCUBATOR. 


i 
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Best and Che For__Circul 


INCUBATOR address G. S. inzer, Cardineton, 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 













in less 
The is Free. Write 
Mumphrey & Sens, Box gg Jolict, Ile 
POULTRY 
$6,000 CATALOGUE FREE! 
no of fowls breeds 
Turk Geese, 3 and Chickens, "The book tells all, 
Fags ye se peste ood mailing: 
an 
J. R Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Wik 
D aC the same old 
way when our 
it8tol. 100 Ege Hateher Costs Onl OT ota use 
1000ds of s. J 2 Big 


wan 
catalogue and 25e So dee Perms PREM Af sen ecw toden 
Natural Hen Incubator Co., B 126, 


Columbus, Neb. 











7 earnggeressed ¥- > 
~x=_—_——_ | 


Fully Warranted, 


INCUBATORS FROM $5.00 UP. 


ca BROODERS FROM $3.80 UP. 





Free Catalog, 


L. A. BANTA, Ligoniersind. 





Bc YY =9 SEND FOR FREE CATALOSUE. 


F 
PREMIUMS 


iRST 
Oity, Pa 


Prairle State Incubator Cov, 
Homer 
















LEE’S LICE K. 
lice by simply sprinkling on roosts for poull 
for hogs. Big sample free. Geo. H. Lee Co., 


ILLER kills all guttes ond body 





;on ae 
ymaha, Neb 
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GREEN PEA INDUSTRY THREATENED. 
How to Combat the New Pest That May Destroy 


the Crop Unless Attention Is Given It. 
PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





Ww. 


The latest information about the field or 
green pea situation is given in this article. 
Since my association with American Ag- 
riculturist I have had many letters from 
the largest pea growers in the world ask- 


\ 





TWO FORMS GREEN FLY--BOTH FEMALES. 


ing my opinion about prevailing conditions 
and the probable occurrence of the green 
fly, an insect which destroyed over four 
million dollars’ worth of field peas the past 
two years. I shall keep canners and pea 
growers posted in the future, through our 
weeklies, as I am in close touch with most 
of the producers in the U S and Canada. 
The insect which threatens the green pea 
industry is a small green fly, similar to 
those seen upon rose buds, wheat, canta- 
loupes, ete. There are two forms of females, 
as shown in the drawings, which I made 
from living specimens. The young are born 
alive, and reach maturity in from 10 to 15 
days, possibly less time in very hot weather. 
A single mother will produce as many as 12 
young a day. In one case, I had under ob- 
servation, a young one born Mar 19 was 
reproducing Mar 31, and gave birth to 120 
young in 19 days. They usually live upon 
clover during the winter. In spring the 
winged individuals fly to pea fields, where 
the new colonies are started. The pest is 
in no way connected with the seed, and 
attacks the vines, clustering usually first 


in the termina] bud. They obtain their food 
by inserting their lance-like beaks into the 
tissue of the plant, literally ‘sucking it to 
death. 

The losses sustained by individual grow- 
ers from the attacks of the green fly have 
varied from mere garden patches to as 
much as 1500 acres. The insect was dis- 
covered two years ago, and I described it 
in Feb, ’00, giving it the terrorizing name of 
Nectarophora destructor. If there is any- 
thing in name being a burden to its posses- 
sor, this one ought to exterminate the spe- 
cies. I have had the pest under constant 
observation in the field and in my labora- 
tory since May, ’99. 

Jerome B. Rice of N. Y state, one of the 
largest seedsmen in the country, writes 
me as follows: “Are you able to say if 
we may expect an invasion of green flies 
in ’01? To us as growers this is a vital 
and interesting question. We are pre- 
pared to plant next spring a stock of seed 
peas, worth at a moderate price as much 
as $100,000.”’ 

William Larsen of Wis writes: ‘We 
planted about 2400 acres of peas the past 
year, and had a fair crop on all except the 
late seeding. About July 20 the green fiy 
was verv numerous. We had 500 acres 


just coming into blossom when the fly 
appeared. It multiplied so rapidly it 
seemed as if they had rained down. So 


rapid and complete was the destruction we 
did not harvest a pod from these fields. 
In less than a week from the time we no- 
ticed the insect the fields were brown. Now 
as to the future, we confess we are at sea 
and would like information from you, as 
we feel that would be reliable.”’ 

A Me seedsman,*H. T. Harmon, says: 
“We expect to put several thousand bush- 
els of seed peas in the ground the coming 
spring and would like you to give us any 
information regarding the green fly or any 
known remedy for combating it.” 

After a careful review of the situation 
from the professional and practical stand- 
point, I am frank to admit we cannot fore- 
cast the future with any degree of certainty. 
We have known the insect only two years, 
and while the two seasons were quite un- 
like, yet the area of destruction the past 





FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 





summer was far greater than the preced- 


ing year. No doubt the coming season will 
have a great deal to do with the fly. If it 
should prove a hot, dry spring and sum- 
mer, as in '90, the probability is that the in- 
sect will again reappear over a wider area. 

Thus far, this little sucker has passed 
a rather favorable winter. In some of the 
central southern states it was breeding out- 
doors on clover and vetches late in Dec and 
early Jan. In Wis it was abundant in 
some fields the latter part of Oct. The, 
whole question, therefore, resolves itself to 
one of management. One of my trusted 
friends who thought he could “knock the 
fly out with one blow,” spent the whole 
season puffing, blowing, even sucking, and 
then made the following public announce- 
ment: “I have been licked clean out of my 
boots by that little green bug.” 

Every pea grower, large or small, in this 
country should be prepared to meet any 
emergency that may arise the coming sea- 
son, so far as the green fly is concerned. 
In almost every instance where peas were 
broadcasted or drilled and where the in- 
sect attacked them heavily before bloom- 
ing, they were destroyed. There is no 
known method by which the fly can be suc- 
cessfully destroyed on drilled peas. While 
on the other hand, where they were plant- 
ed in rows, in most cases the pest has been 
at least held in check, so that a partial 
crop was harvested. 

One notable instance is that of C. H. 
Pearson, a Md grower and packer, who 
first called attention to the pest, and on 
whose place I made-»my first experiments. 
In ’°99 he lost about 480 acres out of 600 in 
peas that were broadcasted. in ’00 he plant- 
ed the same area in peas, this time in rows 
30 in apart, and harvested nearly 30,000 
eases of 2 dz cans each. The illustration 
presented herewith was taken by me in May, 
°00, and gives a general idea of the row sys- 
tem. 

Summing up my work and observations, 
and carefully considering the experiences 
of some of the largest pea growers, canners 
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FOR CANNING 


A general view of a 600-acre field of peas, on the farm of C. H. Pearson in Md, near the mouth of the Potomac river. 


The rows are two miles long, as shown in the -illustration. 
In '99 about 1800 Bu of seed peas were sown, and: 120 .tons of commercial fertilizer used. 
were cultivated every third day, or twice a week, for several weeks 
There is a-large, well-equipped canning factory on the farm, which con- 


farm in ’00. 


peas were sown on the same area. The entire 600 acres 
last summer, during the -hottest-and driest. weather. 


tained .at. one time a million: tin ‘cans. 
elear as‘ crystal. 


About,30,000 cases of peas of 2 dz cans each were taken from this 


In '00 about 1200 bu of 


There is a fine artesian well in the factory, flowing a constant stream of water as 











and other interested parties, I suggest the 
following: © 

1. We are’ reasonably safe in assuming 
that the green fly will occur on peas in 
*01, ~barring oof course- weather and 
other natural conditions which may elimi- 
nate it for ‘a time. 

2. That the safest plan wouid be to plant 
the peas in rows about 30 in apart, using 
about 1% bu per acre. Any good pea drill, 
several of .which are on the market, can be 
used for this purpose, dropping 30 to 35 peas 
to the foot. 

3. That the early varieties should be 
planted very early in the season, as they 
are not so seriously attacked as the later 
plantings and later kinds. 

4. Cultivate often, twice a week if possi- 
ble, to keep the soil thoroughly pulverized. 
This will retain the moisture during very 
dry weather and stimulate growth of vine 
and better resist the attacks of the fly. 

5. If the flies are very abundant, they can 
be brushed off. with a white pine or other 
brush, just ahead of the cultivator, or on 
the hot ground during the middle of the 
day. We have shown that the flies are ac- 
tually roasted to death when brushed off 
the vines on the ground when the temper- 
ature is above 94 deg. Db .not beat the 
vines; but a small boy ahead of each cul- 
tivator can brush a row back and forth 
with a steady sweep. _I will describe this 
method more in detail later if necessary. 

6. In some cases we have used a pan 
about 2 ft wide and 10 ft long, which we 
dragged between the rows, brushing the 
flies with it. The insects are then removed 
and destroyed. This promises to be a use- 
ful method. 

7. The row method of planting is more 
particularly adapted to Md, Del and the 
south, and on light soils in general. Wheth- 
er the large growers of Me, N Y, Mich, Wis, 
Can and other states shall abandon broad- 
casting and plant only in rows, is a mooted 
question. The suddenness with which the 
fly appeared in the northwest“the past sea- 
son must be considered. Peas in rows 
might have succumbed there even after a 
determined and _ persistent warfare. I 
would therefore advise growers in: these 
sections to plant both broadcast and in 
rows, and watch the results, The chances 
are, however, in favor of those in rows. 

8. The natural enemies, such as predaceous 
insects and fungous diseases, must not be 
overlooked. Each grower should keep him- 
self thoroughly informed as to the presence 
or abundance of these factors. 

9. The appearance of the first insect upon 
the vines in the open fields of the north- 
west should be determined by the growers 
this season. Do not wait until your vines 
are literally covered before you know the 
pests are there. I do not believe they breed 
any more rapidly in the northwest than in 
the south. The chances are they have been 
overlooked. 

10. I do not believe the insect has much, 
if any, preference far varieties. All are at- 
tacked, of course some worse than others, 
depending largely upon time of planting. 
In N Y, late last fall, Canada peas were 
ruined by it. 





The Best Varieties of Currants—Fay has 
been the favorite for several years. It is 
a weak grower, short-lived and needs high 
feeding. Cherry is a light grower’ with 
brittle wood. Versailles resembles it in. this 
respect, but is better for market. The Vic- 
toria is a good grower and bearer. Prince 
Albert is the latest to color, is vigorous, 
rugged and productive, but light colored. 
Pres Wilder is an upright, strong grower, 
colors as early as Fay and can be picked 
as late as the Prince. Albert and for a long- 
er time than any other variety. Pres Wild- 
er has averaged 1 to 2c per qt higher than 
Fay in market.—[W. D. Barns, Orange Co, 
N Y. 


Promising New Strawberries—Among 
the promising new varieties at the Mich 
exper sta are Excelsior, Flash, Lady Frank- 
lin, Nick Ohmer, Ponderosa and Sample. 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


The Wonderful Curative Propertics of Swamp-Root. 


To Prove what SWAMP-ROOT will do for YOU, Every 
Reader of ‘‘American Agriculturist’?’ May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 











Among the many famous investigated ways tired and overwrought, who feels 
cures of Swamp-Root, noné seem to speak that the cares of life are more than she 
higher of the wonderful curative properties can stand. It is a boon to the weak and 
of this great kidney remedy than the one ailing. 
we publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers. 


“You have no idea how well I feel. I am satisfied 
that 1 do not need any more medicine, as I am in ag 
ood health as I ever was in my life.”’ So says Mrs. Mary 

Cngelhard of 2835 Madison street, St. Louis, Mo., to a* 
reporter of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

“For more than ten years I had suffered with what 
the doctors termed female trouble; also heart trouble, 
with swelling of the feet and limbs. Last summer I felt 
so badly that I thought I had not long to live. I con- 
sulted doctor after doctor and took their medicines, but 
felt no better. The physicians told me my kidneys were 
not affected and while I 


Did Not Know I Had 
Kidney Trouble, 


{I somehow felt certain my kidneys were the cause of 
my trouble. A friend recommended me to try Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and I must say I derived immense 
benefit almost from the first week. I continued the 
medicine, taking it regulariy, and I am now in splendid 
health. The pains and aches have all gone. I have rec- 
ommended Swamp-Root to all my friends and told them 
what it has done for me. I will gladly answer any one 
who desires to write me regarding my case. I most 
heartily indorse Swamp-Root from every_ standpoint. 
There is such a pleasant taste to Swamp-Root, and it 
goes right to the weak spots and drives them out of the 
system.”’ MRS. MARY ENGELHARD. 
Swamp-Root will do just as much for 
any housewife whose back is too weak to 


perform her necessary work, who is al- MRS. MARY ENGLEHARD. 


How to Find Out It used to be considered that only urinary and 


bladder troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, 
if You Need but now ge rng a sass proves that nearly all dis- 
eases have their ginning in the disorder of these 

Swamp-Root. most important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is their work. So when your kid- 
neys are weak or out of order, you can understand how quickly your entire body is _ 
affected, and how every organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “‘feel badly,’”’ begin taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help all the 
other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Many women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is not cor- 
rectly understood. They are led to believe that womb trouble or female weakness of 
some sort is responsible for the many ills that »Yeset womankind. 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the back, weakness or bearing down sensation, 
profuse or scanty supply of urine, with strong odor, frequent desire to pass it night 
or day, with scalding or burning sensation,—these are all unmistakable signs of kid- 
ney and bladder trouble. 

If there is any doubt i. your mind as to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four-ounces, place it in a glass. or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are in need of immediate attention: 

Other symptoms showing that you need Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizzi- 
ness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sallow, unhealthy compiexion, plenty of ambi- 
tion but no strength. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in t° e leading hospitals, recommend- 
ed by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and most successful re-n.dy that science has 
ever been able to compound. 

If_you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, ‘you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney, Liver and Bladder remedy, is 
so remarkably succéssful that a special arrangement has been made by which all our 
readers who have nat already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 
by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder ubles and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women “cured by Swamp-Root. Be sure and mention reading this generous offer in 
.-American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
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PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 


POST’S ‘tira SAP SPOUTS 


: THE AIR TRAP 
GIVE 24 “does it. 










day for 


MORE DAYS and make 
MORE MONEY fis. any 


other, and there is a scien- 
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No. 1. Length 2%; ins 
@ Genuine has signature 


new and 


tific reason for it explained of all 
in our Free Catalog or ties. 
with samples of each 5 cents. on each label. lots. 
200 delivered at any R. R. station. No. 2, length, 23 ins, 7 
Bak 
0 25; 
per fod. 
ACENTS 
WANTED. 












C. C. STELLE, 81 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
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Freestone Peach of Merit. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN, VIRGINIA. 


204 





Just 20 years ago I first saw specimens 
of the Mrs Brett peach from Tex at a great 
fruit show at St Louis, Mo. It seemed to 
be about the best variety in quality among 
all those on exhibition there. Some 10 
years later I saw it in one of the great 
commercial orchards in southern Mo bear- 





THE MRS BRETT PEACH. 


ing abundantly, and the fruit of the high- 
est quality, large and handsome in appear- 
ance. Again this year I saw it bearing in 
one of the large orchards of Del, where it 
was of the same general character I had 
seen elsewhere. I also know of it doing 
very well in Mich. The accompanying 
drawing was made from one of the Del 
specimens. 

In size the Mrs Brett is about medium. 
The shape:is quite regular and round, 
with a distifct suture running more than 
half-way round. The color is white, near- 
ly covered with beautiful shadings of bril- 
liant red. The stone is small and parts 
readily from the flesh, which is white and 
very tender and juicy when fully ripe. I 
know of no more delicate peach in point 
of flavor. 

It opens about the middle of the peach 
season, with Oldmixon Free, and its chief 
merit is its delicious quality, combined with 
good color (red and white) and size. The 
tree is about the same in hardiness as the 
erdinary kinds. It is not only rich but 
aromatic and peculiarly pleasant. This 
peach should be generally planted in home 
orchards, and it is well worthy of a place 
in market orchards also where a white- 
fleshed freestone is wanted. I believe it 
originated somewhere in the Hudson river 
valley. 


A 


Best Apples for Peninsula Growers. 





In discussing the subject of apple culture 
at the recent meeting of the Peninsula hort 
soc of Md and Del, F. M. Soper recommend- 
ed the following varieties which he had 
tried: Early Ripe, Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Fourth of July, William’s Early, 
Fanny, Gravenstein, Fallawater, English 
Red Streak, Snow, Minkler, Lankford, Ben 
Davis, Nero and Stark. Prof G. H. Powell 
recommended the Nero as a “filler,” if one 
would dare trust its behavior when top- 
worked on old trees as a guide to what 
it will do in the orchard. Of 25 kinds put in 
the tops of bearing trees, this variety has 
been the most prolific during three or four 
years. 

He also strongly recommended planting 
York Imperial, Stayman Winesap, Arkan- 
sas or Paragon and the Winesap. For a filler, 
it is a question between Nero and Missouri. 
A. N. Brown would use early apples for 
fillers, especially upright growers, but Ro- 
land Morrill of Mich and others objected 
en account of the difference in the culti- 
vation required, and that the ripening crop 
of early apples would draw too much mois- 
ture from the later ones. In the discus- 
sion of apple pests it was developed that 
spraying at just the right time for the early 
brood of codling moth and putting bands 


around the trees to catch the larvae of the 
later broods are both necessary for the best 
results. 


What Trees to Plant—The best trees to 
plant for forestry purposes depend largely 
ov location and the character of the soil. 
Black walnut, butternut, wild cherry, curly 
ash and bird’s eye maple are all valuable 
woods for making furniture. For bent woods 
and many farm implements, elm is most 
in demand. For railroad ties, telegraph 
poles, spars and masts, the sweet chestnut, 
Scotch larch, alianthus and eucalyptus are 
good. Oaks and hickories are slow-grow- 
ing trees, but may be planted among other 
varieties to be thinned out for hoop poles, 
while the main plantation is aliowed to 
grow. 


Tomato Blight—F. M., Ont: Rust or 
blight of tomatoes before and after they 
are put out in the field may be largely 
prevented by greater care in maintaining 
an even and suitable temperature in the 
hotbed and greenhouse and use of bordeaux 
mixture as a spray. 





The Louden Raspberry among the reds 
and the Older among the blacks are noted 
for their hardiness in Wisconsin. They 
have withstood the effects of severe win- 
ters and are probably the best varieties for 
the northwest. 


Tomatoes for the North—For the north- 
ern U S and southern Can, the following 
varieties are probably as good as any. Ear- 
liest of All, Atlantic Prize, Stone and Aris- 
tocrat. 








Wormy Fruit 

and Leaf Blight 

of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums 
prevented; also Grape 


and Potato Rot — by 
spraying with Stahl’s 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Thous- 
ands in use. Catalogue, 
describing all insects inju- 
rious to fruit, Free.Address 
WM. STAHL, Quincy, Lil, 





or his Wife 


will find pleasure in the plant- 
ing and satisfaction in the re- 
sults, if they use 


VICK’S 
SEEDS 


They are superior to all 
otherssold. Send for hand- 
some new Garden and 
Floral Guide for 1901, A 
treasure house of in- 
formation on every- 
thing for the garden: 
seeds, plants,bulbs, # 

small fruits, roses, 
etc, . 














you sow and the tools 
you use to 


Makethem Grow. 


Our handsome #lusfrated =) 
foEt') Catalogue will coeoe 
how. Mailed free, 
y. 


Dept. H 





Baltimore, Md. 








FRUITS: AND VEGETABLES 
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SALZENS SEEDS Dj‘ 
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grass, fit for al nell overy condi. 

"y iela d 

Wy, ots of pasture besides. “What is it}? 

i} i It’s the heaviest yielding grass this side 

yy ’ of the stars; will make yourich, First 
Dore ® 


\ 


: 
\y 


iy Billion $ Grass. 
Y/ 
Uy tion, every state inthe Union. Will 
Wi fy 1s 
Wy Uf 
v/ crop 6 weeksa{ter sowing, Everybody is 


as 


asking : ‘What is it!’ Catalogue tella, 


Combination Gorn. 
Greatest golden yellow dent corn of the 
age. Seed et een Will make you rich 
to plant. Will revolutionize corn growing, 


Speltz,Rape and Peaoat. 
Three perfect foods. Speltz yields 80 bu. 
of grainand 4 tons of hay peracre; Rape 
25 tons green food and Peacoat 8 tons of 
perfect food per acre. 


Bromus inermis, 
0 
it 


ae 


Great<st permanant grass 
* the ponrnek 3 Nothing like 
on earth to-day and we hay, 
scoured the world forits equal, 
f yy 4&to7 tons of hay per acre, 
a Vegetable Seed 
19 
fj, Largest™ growxrs, 
Onion reed 60c lb. (~ fi 
Fer_100 
Stamps 
¥ and this Notice, 
we mail big fllustrat- 
) edSeed Catalog and 
10 grain samples, in- 
‘ eluding above, also 
Spelts (80 bu.per A), 
Oats (250 bu. per A) 
Barley (17 
bu. perA), Peacat,ete. 
id for astart. 


OHN A SALZER SEED 
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BEST on Earth. 
Only Ic to Sc per pkg. 
* Postpaid &all TESTED. 


lot of extra 

4 packets in 
all orders. 

© YJ control large Plantations 
vein many States, and Europe. 
, Rare & New sorts cheap. 
r+ Seed in bulk by tb. & bu. g 
ey cheaper than any grown. 
Fruit Trees & Field Seed low, 
FREE Great! Grand! 
4 Ilustrated Big 
Catalogue. Send address, 


Also those who wantSEEDS. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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Pear Possibilities 
are realized to the fullest if you plant 
Standard KIEFFER PEARS. 
Our Stock is renowned for vigor, rapid 
th, absolute freedom from disease, etc., 

enormously prodoctive, large, handsome fruit, 
good seller, ripens late, Everything for the orch- 
ard and garden; Strawberries, Asparagus, etc. 
Harrison’s Nurseries, Bor 19 Berlin, Md. 


Geo. S. Josselyn 


FREpDonNtA, N. Y. 
INTRODUCER OF 
Campbell’s Early The best Grape. 
Josseiyn The best Gooseberry 
Fay The best Currant. 
Large list of Grape Vines and Small 
Fruit Plants. Catalogue free. 
















Guaranteed to Grow and Please! 
Early Wakefield Cabbage, Forty Day 
Beet, Early Frame Cucumber, Hanson 
Lettuce, Rosy Gem Radish, New Stone 
Tomato, Purple Top Turnip,Giant Pan- 
sy 35 colors, Nasturtium 15 colors, Sweet 
easl2colors. Above 10 large packages 
and large Catalogue of seeds for l4e 
E. W. MARTZ SEED CO., 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


THE SWEET NURSERY CO, 


Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y., grow and offer for sale reliable 
trees and plants at lowest market rates. Send to-day for 
catalog and prices. Nurseries Established 1869. 


A merican Gardening 














10 Sample Copie 
separate issues, | 
cents. Published 
at 136 Liberty St., 
New York. 











“When Writing to Advertisers’ Be Sure’to’ Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 











An Anemone Flowered Carnation. 





This is a rare sort of flower which has 
been produced by C. W. Ward of Long 
Island in his attempts at hybridizing car- 
nations. The flower is composed of a sin- 
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A NOVELTY IN CARNATIONS, 


gle row of broad guard petals that stand 
out well from the calyx. Around this is a 
thick, bunchy wreath of fine feathery pet- 
als the same as is seen in the anemone 
flowered chrysanthemum. In the center of 
this bloom are six miniature flowers, the 
largest of the secondary flowers being sur- 
rounded by the five smaller. 

This flower also has four pistils instead 
of two, and probably if it had been left to 
develop, some of the secondary flowers 
might have developed additional pistils. The 
flower was nearly 4 in in diameter and is 
the most remarkable freak seen among car- 
nation seedlings. Unfortunately, we can- 
not proceed further in hybridizing with this 
variety, as it produces neither seeds nor 
pollen. 





An Important Case to Beekeepers and 
fruitmen has recently been decided in N 
Y. Two brothers named Utter, living side 
by side, were not on the best of terms. 
One kept bees and the other grew peaches. 
Peach Utter claimed that his brother’s bees 
trespassed on his grounds and stung 
his peaches, so that he lost not only 
a large quantity of fruit, but that the juice 
trickling from the fruit would form a sub- 
stance about the branches of the _ trees 
which in time destroyed them. The case, 
which was tried before a jury, created a 
geod deal of amusement and expert testi- 
mony was introduced on both sides. The 
defendant proved that honey bees could 
not, if they would, puncture sound fruit 
and the jury found for him. 





A Hard Working Beekeeper—I have 
given the aplary very little attention of 
late, having gone into the buckwheat mill- 
ing. I run the mill and manage a farm 
of 40 acres, 40 colonies of bees, clerk every 
“night until 9 p m, am postmaster and de- 
liver goods. But keeping bees and running 
‘a mill are my hobbies.—[{S. Heath, Arm- 
strong Co, Pa. 


Best Winter Apple—No winter apple has 
ever been produced that is the equal of the 
Golden Pippin when at its best.—[James 
Wood, Westchester Co, N Y. 


If You’re a Seed Buyer 


you should consult the best 

Seed Catalogue Published. 

Honest photographic illustrations. 
Mailed free to garden owners. 


JOHNSON & STOKES. 922:222, Merk 


» Philadelphia, Pa. 


















NURSERY STOCK 


Clean, true to name, thrifty, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings special —York Imperial, Kieffer, Peach. 
Crake OODVIEW NURSERIES, RB. 104, 

riah, Pa. 





PLANTS. AND FLOWERS 


Pog the Labe/? 


YOU kWOW THE [RUT 


For Rogers Trees are ‘‘true as 
steel.” When youread the label 
and plant the tree you know just 
what the fruit willbe. Budded 
from selected bearing trees, 
bred for purity, and bred to 
bear; healthy, clean, vigorous 
and well rooted. Our booklet, 


**The Tree Breeder,’’ 


willinterestyou. It’sFree. Special 


prices and discounts before March 1, 
1901. Wecansave you ~~ 

money and start you 77/7 

safe. Write to-day for 

full particulars. 


Hillhurst, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


























Rell .:. 324 annual edition of oor New 
Guide to Rose Culture—the lead- 


AND ing Rose Catalogue of America—free 


on po oven Dessribes 100 different va- 











IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 
Everything “t. Garden 


is a 190-page k, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetablesand Flowers—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Garden” Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash paymeat on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Sala 


85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 














rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 





flowers, Also freeon request, sample 
The ae bey & CONARD co. 
ony a Price $1.20, Circulars and sample 
CG THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0 











eannot be had elsewhere. Allon own 
reots. Describes all other desirable 
copy of the leading Floral Magazine— 
Ge with Flowers.” 
West Greve, Pa. 
- A =e panty cyclopedia on bees. 466 pages and ae 
BE feery _— of the pat ony fully treated 
copy of our semi-monthly magazine, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, free if you men‘ion this paper. 
at Wholesale prices. Apple, Plum and Pear, 
88.00 per 100. All kinds of steck CHEAP. 
Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.Y. 





No “Chea»r-John”’ Seeds. 


Only the choicest. Write for Catalogue 
FORD SEED CO., Box 2, RAVENNA, ‘OHIO. 


PevevvereTTe 





Aandi tut 





FLOWER GARDEN: 


Send Ge and ad- 

[ dresses of 2 others 

i whoures pb pomer 

ma 

you my on Le. a mixed 

packet (guaranteed 500 seedsy 

containing 80 of the 400 kinds 

of Choice Fower Seeds de- 

scribed in my catalog, aad al- 
low you to compete for 


$250.00 

30 prizes from 

50), which I will give away 
to those who grow flowers 
from this packet. Full par- 
(lj ticulars in the catalog. _ I will 

send you alsoa 
Sc to pr on any future 50c order. 

This offer is ae Write at once, 
MI8s8 EMM WHITE, Flower-Seedswoman, 
> No. as Y iniecties Ave., , Minneapolis, Minn. 


$50 ne 
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GARDEN SEEDS 


Send for ca'alogue. 
HALSTEAD, Troy, N. Y. 
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lly worth a dollar. 


URPEE’S SteD-SENSE i¢ 


RK A Bright Business Catalogue of vyrs | gy tells plain truth about BEST 
that Grow. Write a postal card Bom be send ten — — i silver) 
BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—< New 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PH 








FOR 
1901 


of 220 
ILADELPHIA, PA. 


























OUR THRE E . 


York Smperies Apple and & 
er Varieties, 

. Kieffer Pear, and 
Dewey Peach. 
Plant these three magnificent var 
ieties and your success is assured 
They are ENORMOUSLY Proouctive 
and hardy; their fruits especially 










LEADERS s& 
desirable because of their 4 
8 and ship- 

ing qualities, We also have 
bundreds of others—Plum, 
Asparagus and Strawberry 
Plants. Oatalogue FREE, 


Harrison’s Nurseries, Box 19, Berlln, Md. 





YOUNGE& 








Seeds. 
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_- 


logue free, 


Fruit and Ornamental, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Plan 
‘The best by 47 years test. 1000 acres, 40 in Hardy 
greenhouses in Everblooming Roses and Plants. Mail size postpaid, safe 
arrival guaranteed, larger by freight or express. 

you and direct deal will save you money. Correspon 


chon & HARRISON CO0., Box 267 Painesville, Ohio. 


Bul 
oses, 


us, our goods ods will please 


ence solici' 























- At Wholesale Prices. 
our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N,.¥~ 


We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Farm Seeds, etc., on 
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TREES and PLANTS 


Robolink, 


varieties like Premo-Dewherry, Brillian berry 
neice Sunshine, Rongh Rider RR. A 


Marte, 
MYER & 


Our free catalogue P all about them. Send_for one 
. @On, Bridgeville, Del. 
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needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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COPYRIGHT, 1901. 





Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE year; 
Fiutty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance OL 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time > dur 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—Toe all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on _ your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that Royment has been 
received up to January ‘1, 1901: Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 

1, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14. lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 


DOLLAR a 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the _re- 

liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
that if any subscriber is swindled 


guarantee means 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory tr ansné ‘tion, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the cirenmstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
actvertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
than $1.90. one-cent__stamps __ preferred. 
ye =] orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 9, 1901. 


(but not 
amounts less 














in the South Atlantic states 
become a practical propo- 
sition. A recently formed company has 
bought 4000 acres land near Charleston, 
S C, to extend the effort to grow tea ona 
large scale, following the successful exper- 
iments long conducted by Dr Sheppard at 
Summerville. lf tea can be successfully 
grown on the Carolina coast, why not in 
Florida and possibly in southern Califor- 
nia? It is largely a question of cheap la- 
bor, and that, in fact, is what prevents 
rapid growth and development of the silk 


Tea culture 
may eventually 





and flax industries of Kansas and the 
northwest. 

Two field crops iong ago _ practically 
abandoned in our middle states, owing to 


strong western competition, flax and broom 
corn, are again the subject of thought on 
the part of many of our farmers. A year 
or so ago broom corn brought the highest 
prices in a long‘*time and flaxseed has been 
phenomenally high for the past two sea- 
sons. But the revival of interest in these 
crops in Ohio, New York, etc, must be 
tempered with’ the greatest conservatism. 
From the money point of view broom corn 
was far from satisfactory last year in the 
west and eastern growers should be very 
slow to increase their area. As for flax, 
the west will put in a big acreage in the 
spring and it is a question if experiments 
in the Ohio basin would prove at all 
satisfactory. 


— 


Has the senate gone crazy? It proposes 


to greatly lessen the very large reduction 
made by the house bill in the internal rev- 
enue taxes on beer, 


whisky and tobacco. 








EDITORIAL 


It also proposes that luxuries like cosmetics 
and perfumes be entirely relieved of stamp 


taxes, while other proprietary preparations 
continue to be heavily taxed. “his is rank 
injustice. Neither the manufacturers nor 


the consumers of proprietary articles ob- 
jected, as long as the necessities of war re- 
quired the increase of revenue. But now 
that there is a heavy surplus the condi- 
tions are changed. Certainly the taxes on 
luxurtes, liquors and tobacco should be 
among the last to come off. These taxes on 
proprietary articles are really paid by the 
consumer, and such people are often of the 
poorer class that can least afford the tax. 
We note also that the senate proposes to 
continue the 2c stamp on bank checks, but 
believe it would be highly desirable to at 
least permit checks for sums not exceed- 
ing $100 to go free of stamp, in order to en- 
courage the use of small checks, which real- 
ly adds so much to the circulating medium. 


ate 


An Appreciative Family of Readers. 





The amazing exhibit of American Agricul- 
turist’s circulation, on our second cover 
page Jan 19, has brought forth many kind 
words. It is really one of the surprising 
facts of the 20th century that the American 
Agriculturist weeklies should have printed 
and circulated 9,513,625 copies during the 
ealendar year recently closed. This is a 
total of almost an even 10,000,000 copies, 
and points to an average in a few years of 
1,000,000 copies a month. The weekly circu- 
lation, beginning with 173,250 one year ago, 
wound up with 204,875 copies Dec 29, making 
the average for the year 182,954 copies. Both 
the total and the average for each of the 
weeklies have exceeded our guaranteed cir- 
culation. 

The present subscription campaign is 
even more successful than any ofits pred- 
ecessors in the whole history of the bus- 
iness. Old subscribers are renewing more 
unanimously and _ enthusiastically than 
even during the past few years, which were 
phenomenal in this respect. The number 
of new subscribers is also extremely grati- 
fying. There is no unhealthy boom in the 
circulation of American Agriculturist, but 
a solid, substantial growth that bespeaks 
its increased power for good in developing 
agriculture and in promoting the happiness 
and prosperity of the rural homes. 

We warmly appreciate the kind words 
and expressions of confidence coming con- 
stantly to American Agriculturist from both 
subscribers and advertisers. How we shall 
endeavor to merit this even more in the 
future than in the past, all may judge by 
earefully scrutinizing each succeeding issue. 

——— 

The people of Cuba are organizing to 
enforce upon the U S congress a unanimous 
demand for lower duties upon Cuban to- 
bacco, sugar, etc, when imported into the 
U Ss. While the Cubans are split up into 
various parties politically, they are a unit 
for free trade with the U S. In other 
words, after the American people have 
spent untold blood and treasure to set the 
Cubans free, on top of that those people 
now demand that we give them our mar- 
ket. What answer have the tobacco grow- 
ers of Pa and of the country at 
large to make to this preposterous demand? 
Will the great states of N Y, Mich, La, etc, 
ergaged in the growing of sugar beets, su- 
gar cane, fruits, vegetables, rice, cotton, etc, 
consent to see the home market invaded by 
the products of the syndicate controlled by 
coolie labor in Cuba? We rather guess not. 








The surplus is the club which the milk 
dealers of New York city, of Philadelphia 
and other distributing centers hold over the 
producers to hold down prices. As in all 
lines of business, the price is governed very 
largely by supply, demand and_= surplus. 
Where there is a large surplus, cost of pro- 
duction is not taken largely into account 
except to make the price as near this point 
as possible. For years producers shipping 
mitk to New York have been obliged to 
accept a price so near the cost of making 
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A Burning acai 


Horticulturists next week will find in & 
American Agriculturist a comprehen-%& 
sive illustrated article making perfectly 
clear the treatment of nursery stock to 
annhilate San Jose scale and many %& 

The cost of an outfit 3 


other pests. 
for this purpose is comparatively small, 
: 





the work can be done in a large way® 

very cheaply, and nursery stock so treat- tz 
ed may safely be guaranteed to be entire- © 

ly free from scale or other pests. This is 

a burning question just at this time, and: 
san authoritative presentation of the sub- ‘ 
x ject by so capable an authority as the ® 
% former state entomologist of Maryland, 
@ Prof W. G. Johnson, now a member of & 
# the editorial staff of American Agricul-s 
% turist, will be awaited with the interest > 
= warranted by its great value and impor- 8 
Y tance. bs 
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as to leave but little or no profit, merely 
because they have continued to make more 
milk than the market could use. The daily 
surplus at New York. city the past year has 
been estimated at 2500 40-qt cans. Dealers 
wish to keep it up, so as to keep the price 
down, and to this end they are pushing 
out into new territory for more milk. In 
one community which has never furnished 
milk to New York, a station is being built 
and the miik is promised from over 1000 
cows. In five years these same farmers, 
who now think they are on the high road to 
prosperity, will be howling about the price 
of milk. 


RI 


A splendid opportunity for owners of pure- 
bred stock in the U S to dispose of their 
surplus animals was described in our col- 
umns last week by our statistician, Mr 
B. W. Snow, who has been investi- 
gating agricultural conditions in Ar- 
gentina. That republic has _ forbidden 
the importation of blooded cattle from 
Great’ Britain. The demand for this 
kind of stock in this southern country is 
great and although the breeders there pre- 
fer English stock there is no reason why 
a splendid trade cannot be built up be- 
tween the U S and Argentina under pres- 
ent conditions. The matter must be taken 
up at once, for as Mr Snow points out, if 
the edict forbidding importation is removed 
Americans will have great difficulty in get- 
ting a foothold. It is a matter that live 
stock organizations should look into with- 
out delay. 


——————— 


The national board of trade was in an- 
nual session at Washington recently, and 
discussed its usual big grist of important 
qvestions relating to agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce. This body no doubt 
accomplishes some good in creating and 
emphasizing public sentiment along right 
lines, and has its place in effort for the 
common good. But somewhat like the na- 
tional farmers’ congress it fails to accom- 
plish what it might, because it is in no 
sense an executive body, nor is much heard 
of its deliberations after its annual meet- 
ing has become a matter of history. 





A postage stamp isn’t much, but multi- 
plied indefinitely amounts to a considerable 
sum of money in a year. Let us good-na- 
turedly ask that subscribers inclose a re- 
turn stamp when seeking information which 
cannot be readily given through our col- 
umns. Many journals follow an ironclad 
rule of throwing all such inquiries into the 
waste basket; we make exceprions to ac- 
cemmodate our friends, yet the general 
principle holds good 
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The Grange, Its Past, Present and Future. 


[From Page 195.] 
women growing up on its hillsides and up- 
and down its valleys. We are building for 
the future and helping to mold the civili- 
zation of the new century, and only by that 
harmonious spirit of co-operation outlined 
in our declaration of purposes can the farm- 
er hope to successfully cope with the forces 
arraigned against him. The grange must 
devotedly stand to assist, stimulate, arouse 
and unite for the accomplishment of the 
grand purposes of its founders, 





The Strength of the Grange. 


The grange in the Empire state has made 
a steady, permanent growth annually for 
several years. Not only has there been 
an increase in the number of granges and 
their membership, but the social and edu- 
cational features have been constantly kept 
to the front and the co-operative trade ar- 
rangements have been taken advantage of 
liberally. Farmers’ institutes in all parts 
of the state have been well supported wher- 
ever there has been a grange, and in fact 
no small proportion of the institute speak- 
ers are Patrons themselves. The annual 
midsummer picnics at Thousand Island 
Park, Chautauqua and Round lake, have 
been attended by tens of thousands and 
their popularity increases year by year. 
The grange includes in its membership a 
large number of the progressive, up-to-date 
farmers of the state and by their united ef- 
forts are accomplishing much for the im- 
provement of the farmer and his surround- 
ings. 

The first regularly organized farmers’ 
grange was that instituted by one of the 
founders of the order, O. H. Kelley, at 
rredonia, Chautauqua Co, in ’68. From ’68 
to ’75, 354 subordinate granges received dis- 
pensations in New York to organize and 
work. In 1875, the order consisted of 11,723 
Patrons and from that time when the or- 
der may be considered as firmly established, 
the growth has been steady and constant. 
For various causes granges have from time 
to time become dormant, but newly insti- 
tuted lodges have more than made up for 
those becoming dormant. From the rec- 
ords of the national grange, we find an 
actual paid-up membership June 30 of each 
year for the past 13 years, and the number 
of new granges organized to be as follows. 
The number of granges reorganized as well 
as those becoming dormant are not included. 


GROWTH OF THE GRANGE IN NEW YORK. 





New Member- New Member. 

granges ship granges ship 
ME. B BI 1894 ..... 5 30,246 
ROOD. é.ccce 27 12,713 eT 27,837 
See Kawes 41 14,446 Se ccc 27,902 
1890 .....104 18,787 1897 .....14 29,276 
eee 57 24,612 1898 .....22 31,013 
1892 .. 21 28,503 1899 .....23 33,948 
WS 3s00e IO 29,925 WOOP acqioee 35,355 


There have been organized in the state to 
date 900 granges. Of this number about 500 
are now in active operation and nearly 800 
are carried on the books. There are at 
present very nearly 45,000 members in good 
standing in the order to-day, about 
7000 members back on their dues in granges 
from two tofive years, and about 11,000 mem- 
bers are out on demit, thus making a total 
of 63,000 members at the. present time. The 
report of Secretary Giles, submitted to the 
state grange, and printed elsewhere, shows 
the counties having the largest number of 
granges, the largest membership, and also 
some of the largest granges in the state. 
Fifty of the 60 counties in the state have 
active, flourishing granges and it is ex- 
pected that the organization during the 
present year will be carried into some of 
the counties as yet unorganized. 

About half the granges of the state have 
a flourishing Pomona grange, and thus are 
becoming powerful auxiliaries in building 
up the order and increasing the influence 
of the organization. More new grange halls 
have been erected the past year than ever 
before in the state, all of which have been 
dedicated by the beautiful and impressive 
ceremony of the order. Grange libraries 
and reading circles are proving great ad- 
juncts to keep up thé interest and attend- 
ance in subordinate granges. The various 
Patrons’ fire relief assns, of which there 
are about 20 in the state, are providing in- 
surance, the most practical as well as 
cheapest and safest form. Several large co- 
operative stores are successfully managed. 
Besides looking out for themselves in a lo- 








YORK STATE GRANGE 


cal way, Patrons through their state grange 
legislative committee appear at hearings 
of various committees of the state legisla- 
ture and present the wants of farmers. It 
has been said that there is no organization 
represented at the state capitol which has 
more influence for good than that of the leg- 
islative committee of the state grange. 


State Secretary Giles’s Report. 


As the N Y state grange approaches the 
end of its 27th year and is preparing for 
its 28th annual session, it is a cause for 
congratulation that we. find the order 
throughout the state in such a strong, vig- 
orous and healthy condition. A spirit of 
enthusiasm is present everywhere and a de- 
termined disposition to do more along the 
lines recently followed is manifested. 

Its upward of 60,000 members are distrib- 
uted throughout 44 counties, and two or 
three counties are now knocking at our 
doors and we expect to welcome them in 
very early in the new year. In 29 of these 
44 counties, Pomona granges are organized 
and taking very prominent and practical 
part in the work. Two counties have strong, 
aggressive county councils, and one of these 
is now taking preliminary steps to organize 
as a Pomona and thus more fully round out 
the work of the organization. 

The empire county of the Empire state is 
Jefferson, which has 81 granges and 4875 
members. Steuben has 31 granges, but a 
lesser membership. Chautauqua has 28 
granges and 3679 members. Wayne has 
only 14 granges, but has 3028 members, av- 
eraging over 200 members to the grange. 
Cswego has 30 granges and 2900 members. 

The largest grange is at Wolcott, Wa¥ne 
Co, with 759 members; Wayne Co also has 
one grange with 339 members and three 
with over 200. Monroe has one grange with 
345 members and three with over 200. Os- 
wego has one grange with 305 members and 
one of over 200. Seneca has one grange with 
302 members and one of over 200. 

Eleven new granges have been organized 








in 11 counties, viz: Ulster, Monroe, St 
Lawrence, Erie, Schoharie, Chenango, 
Cayuga, Dutchess, Cattaraugus, Greene 


and Oswego. These new granges came in 


with 222 charter members and now num- 
ber 286 on their rolls. 

The largest growth of any new grange 
was made by Clarence grange. No 892, Erie 


Co, organized March 31, 1900, with 26 char- 
ter members; it now has 43. Herman 
grange, No 886, of St Lawrence Co, organ- 
ized Jan 25, 1900, with 21 charter members, 
now has 65. Pleasant Valley grange, No 
838, Dutchess Co, had 32 members one year 
ago, but now has 100. As we look over the 
figures we see nothing but encouragement 
an‘? hope for the future. 

Many new grange halls have been built 
and dedicated ‘to the use of the grange, 
which speaks volumes for the permanency 
of the order. The state grange officers have 
put more time than ever before into the 
work and the results seem to be satisfac- 
tory. Organized for the benefit of the farm- 
ers, the grange cannot and will not step 
aside so long as farmers have a grievance 
or wrong to redress. Organized for the good 
of their country, the grange will continue 
until all laws are just and honestly en- 
forced. Organized for the good of man- 
kind, the grange will continue Ms educa- 
tional, social and moral work until all its 
members have reached that high position 
of usefulness for which they were created 
and to which they are entitled, and every 
person who is eligible is enrolled as a 
member, and every member is striving to 
do his best or her best to make the world 
better, brighter and pleasanter. 





Farm Wagon only $21 .95 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.96, 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 


‘anv size and width of tire to fit any axle, 
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POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply exough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby."* 
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Our books, telling about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are /ree 
to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


e Lightest Draft; 


pring tooth harrow ever made is our Improved 
Piatee & Walking se 


WHEEL Youra 


























cultivation. 

Rachet levers control depth 
free from rubbish, throw 
teeth out of way in going from field to field and enables 15 to 
18 ins, to be worn teeth. Guaranteed as to material, 
workmanship and utility. 


Handy spring seat for ’. 
Write for large general Catal E. “athe Mes. ] 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, PA. 






















result from app'ying about 100 lbs of 
Nitrate of Soda 
per acre just after the potatoes are 


wellup. Then, too, the potatoes are 
smoother and more salable. Insures 
a profitable crop. Our books tell 
about its use on potatoes and the 
profits produced. Send for free copies 
before you plant to John A, Myers, 
12-C John St., New York. Nitrate 
Jor sale by fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 


SEED POTATOES 


Crown by us in Maine. 
HENRY ELWELL&CO., . 


| 310 Washington Street, New York.: 
Mention this paper. 


Whether you want a farm for profit or a farm for leisure 
and pleasure, the Colony Farms are the best in Kan 
best anywhere — rich soil for crops, luxuriant natura 
grass for cattle raising, fine woodland, pure water, de- 
lightful elimate, in the heart.of nature’s oo shooting 
and fishing preserves. Free book, tells all about them, 
sent on request. 


J. B. LEWIS, 303 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| () ( S OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AMERICA AND 
New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breed- 


ing, training and management,in health and disease; 


comprising all the essential part of the two standard 
works on dogs by “ Stonehenge.” It describes the best 
game and hunting 
one hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most noted 
dogs in both continents, making together with chapters 
by American writers, the most complete dog book_ever 
published. Clotu,12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pi., New York. 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .- 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal, 
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Some Well-known New York Granges. 





THE STATE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICUL? UKE 


‘Charles A, Wieting, was born in the town 
of Seward, Schoharie Co, N Y, Nov 11, 1862. 
His family is of 
German descent; 
both of his great- 
grandfathers were 
early settlers’ in 
Schoharie Co. Mr 
Wieting was reared 
on his father’s farm 
and is the owner of 
the old homestead. 
He adopted the oc- 
cupation of his 
father, a preacher, 
and subsequently 
became actually en- 
gaged in farming, C. A. WIETING. 

ving especial atten- 

tion to hops and dairying. His farm is one of 
the largest and most prosperous in the Scho- 
harie valley. Mr Wieting was appointed 
commissioner of agriculture May 1, °96, by 
Gov Morton, and was reappointed May l, 
"99, by Gov Roosevelt. His conduct of the 
office since his appointment has been such 
that those who deprecated his appointment 
at the time, believing it to be a political 
one, have come to be admirers and sup- 
porters of his administration. He was in- 
dorsed by nearly all the granges in the state 
and Mr Wieting’s conduct of this office is 
an exemplification of the good judgment of 
the grange in their request. Mr Wieting is 
a member of his home grange in Schoharie 
cA = 





GEORGE L. FLANDERS, 


state commissioner of agri- 
was born at, Parishville, St Law- 
, rence Co, in ’56, was 
carpenter by 
subsequently 
school teacher and 
lawyer, and has 
been connected with 
the dept of agri 
since ’84. Mr Flan- 
ders has been 
among other things 
in his work a con- 
sistent and earnest 
advocate of such 
laws as would force 
the fraud out of the sale of oleomargarine. 
When this department was first formed, 
oleomargarine was sold in the state of New 
York at the rate of about 15,000,000 lbs per 
year. It is now practically not sold. Mr 
Flanders has been particularly earnest in 
his endeavors along this line. Mr Flanders 
has been trying for a number of years to 
find some method by which the fraudulent 
practice now prevailing by certain shippers 
in Chicago, of branding dairy products of 
inferior grades as New York state full- 
cream cheese, imitating state brands, could 
be stopped. As results of his endeavors a 
bill has been drawn which was introduced 
by Congressman Sherman of N Y, provid- 
ing that no dairy or food products shall 
be falsely branded or labeled as to the state 
in which they are produced. This bill he 
believes .to be constitutional under the pro- 
visions of the nationai constitution pro- 
viding commerce may be regulated between 
‘states by the national government. He has 
appeared before committees of the house 
and senate in support of these two meas- 
ures and believes their enactment into law 
a necessity to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity in dealing in dairy products. 
WILLIAM T. WADDELL. 


of Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, is of 
Scotch extraction, was educated in the 
common schools and 
spent several years 
as a teacher. Farm- 
ing, however, has 
been his life work, 
and he has been 
especially successful 
along the lines of 
hop raising and 
dairying, the latter 
being a specialty 
with him at _ the 
present time. In his 
stables are to be 
found some of the 
Guernseys in the 


assistant 
culture, 











. a 


trade, 





finest 


thoroughbred 
country. Mr Waddell is a pioneer in grange 
work, having been a charter member of the 
first grange in his county, which was organ- 
ized soon after the founding of the order, 
but which soon succumbed to the general 
— of interest of that early day. 
he 


Upon 


revival of fraternal interest among 


the farmers of his town, he became a char- 
ter member of Empire grange, No 784, of 
Duanesburg, but later affiliated with Farm- 
ers’ grange, No 709, of South Schenectady. 
A charter member of the Pomona grange, 
he has held most of the important offices 
in that body, the last being that of treas- 
,urer, from which he retires this year. 
HON A. V. S. COCHRAN, M C. 

Mr Cochran represents the nineteenth N 
Y district in congress. He is a prominent 
lawyer and farmer 
of Greenport, Co- 
lumbia Co. He be- 
came a member of 
Austerlitz grange, 
No 819, during the 
past year and is an 
enthusiastic worker 
in the order. One 
of the finest speak- 
ers of the house, his 
voice is ever heard 
in eloquent appeal 
for all measures for 
the farmers’ inter- 
ests. When the famous Grout bill was put 
to a vote, its successful passage was in no 
small degree due to Mr Cochran’s efforts 
in its favor. Mr Cochran spends much of 
his time on his fine Columbia Co farm, 
where he is engaged in dairying. 


THE LADY ASSISTANT STEWARD 


of the state grange, Mrs W.W. Ware of Ba- 
tavia, Genesee Co, is well qualified to 
perform the ardu- 
ous duties of the of- 
fice during the ses- 
sions of the state 
grange. She is a 
well - known and 
popular member 
among the. eight 
granges of Genesee 
Co. Her husband 
is the county depu- 
ty and was last year 
steward of the state 
grange. Brother and 
Sister Ware are en- 
thusiastic in their 
work, which is by 
no means limited to their home grange. 














MRS W. W. WARE. 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, LIEUT-GOVERNOR, 


a member of Austerlitz grange, is so well 
known that little concerning him need be 
said. Born in New 
Haven in 1859, and 
graduated from 
Yale in 1879, he at 
once began a busi- 
ness and political 
career, culminating, 
as everyone knows, 
with suceess in the 
first, and in the last 
an honorable posi- 
tion as presiding of- 
ficer of the senate. 
Mr Woodruff has 
ever been friendly 
to the interests of farmers, a fact so well 
known that many districts favored his nom- 
ination for the governorship. 
HON HENRY S. AMBLER OF CHATHAM 


is one of the best known Patrons in the 
state of New York. He is a charter mem- 
ber of Austerlitz 
grange, No 819, and 
was its first master. 
Mr Ambler’ was 
born in ’36and spent 
his early days on a 
farm. For a time 
after his graduation 
from. the city insti- 
tute, he was em- 
ployed in New York, 
and later was en- 
gaged inthe produce 
business there. In 
77 he returned to 








Columbia Co and engaged in farming 

on the farm formerly owned by his 
father, where he still resides. Mr 
Ambler has always taken a keen in- 


terest in public affairs, and represented his 
town for 10 years in the board of super- 
visors. In ’96 he was appointed assistant 
commissioner of agriculture, a position he 
resigned to take a seat in the state senate; 
he is extensively engaged in dairying and the 
breediug of Jersey cattle and is prominently 
identified with the agricultural societies of 
the state; he has been three times appointed 
by as many governors, as a delegate to the 
national farmers’ congress, is treasurer of 
the state farmers’ congress and vice-presi- 
dent of the state farmers’ league; he is now 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


serving his second term in the senate,where 
he is a recognized champion of the farmers’ 
rights. Senator Ambler is a regular at- 
tendant on the sessions of the N Y state 
grange, where his sound common sense, 
knowledge of affairs, shrewdness and strict 
integrity make him a valued counselor. 
With Hon E. B. Norris and Hon A. W. 
Litchard, Mr Ambler is a member of the 
legislative committee of the state grange. 
MR JAMES H. DURKEB 


is a prominent Washington Co (N Y) farm- 
er and lives at Sandy Hill. He is a mem- 
ber of Austerlitz 
grange. For the 
past five years he 
has been president 
of the N Y state 
assn of county agri 
societées. In 1900, 
Gov Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr Durkee 
one of the N Y state 
fair commission, 
and later he was 
chosen as general 
manager of the 1900 
fair. He has since been frequently spoken 
of as ‘“‘the most successful general manager 
of the most successful show ever given un- 
der the auspices of the N Y state agri soc.” 
In token of his marked ability to manage 
great things in this line, Mr Durkee has 
been chosen as supt of the agri dept N Y 
state exhibit at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion. All Patrons and their friends who 
visit the exposition should make the ac- 
quaintance of this genial brother, for one 
of the strongest points in his make-up is 
the fact that he invariably finds time to 
talk to everybody. 


WILLIAM TEMPLER BECKER, 


district deputy, Schenectady Co. Mr Becker 
spent his childhood and early manhood on 
the farm, and has 
ever since retained 
a deep interest in 
the welfare of agri- 
culture. For many 
years Mr Becker 
was a teacher in 
the common schools, 
resigning the prin- 
cipalship of the 
Mount Pleasant 
(Schenectady Co, 
N Y) public school 
to accept in ‘96 a 
position as travel- 
ing representative of American Agricultur- 








ist, a place he still retains. Mr Becker 
joined Farmers’ grange, No 709, South 
Schenectady, shortly after leaving the 


schoolroom, and is now serving his third 
term as district deputy. An earnest speak- 
er on subjects of interest to farmers, he is 
much in demand at grange”*meetings, farm- 
ers’ institutes and picnics, and has ad- 
dressed rural! audiences in all parts of the 
state. During his leisure moments Mr 
Becker devotes his time to literature, much 
of his work in that line being published in 
this journal under the name of “Will Tem- 
pler.” 
F. E. DAWLEY 


is state director of farmers’ institutes. It 
is entirely safe to say Mr F.. E. Dawley is 
personally known to 
a majority of the 
farmers of his native 
state. For many 
years he was a popu- 
lar and_= successful 
conductor of farm- 
ers’ institutes, during 
which time he visited 
every county fn the 
state, and some of 
them many times. A 
few years ago Com- 
missioner of Agri C. 
A. Wieting gave Mr Dawley charge of the 
institutes, a position he still holds. Mr Daw- 
ley is a farmer and resides at Fayetteville, 
Onondaga Co, where he is extensively en- 
gaged in breeding Jerseys, Cheviot sheep. 
Bronze turkeys, Pekin ducks and White 
Plymouth fowls also receive much atten 
tion. At the last state fair, held in Syra- 
cuse in ’00, nine first and two second prizes 
were captured by the Dawley herd of Jer- 
seys. Mr Dawley is arm enthusiastic gran- 
ger and joined the orger in ’85. At presegt 
he is a member of Fayetteville grange, no 
670, with which he affiliated in ‘97. 

















American Agriculturist is the leading ag- 
ricultural paper in this country. It is @ 
farmer’s paper. Long may it live and pros- 
per.—[W. C. Griffin, Tioga Co, Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


schuylkill Co—Business prosperity in 
this part,of, Pa depends altogether upon 
the anthracite coal industry, which un- 
der restricted production has for a number 
of years worked injuriously to the entire 
community. Since the recent miners’ strike, 
during which the supply in stock was ex- 
hausted, the work of mining and shipping 
coal has afforded steady employment at 
better wages than formerly, which affects 
the demands for agricultural products fa- 
vorably. The weather has been exception- 
pen fine and roads in good condition. The 
value of real estafe has been on a toboggan 
slide for some years in this section, but each 
recurring year the expenses for increased 
and multiplied offices adds to the tax rate, 
and the end appears not yet. Owing to the 
dry season many crops’ suffered, conse- 
quently producers do not have a large sur- 
plus to dispose of, which keeps prices up. 
Hay $15, wheat 70c, corn 50c, butter 28c, eggs 
20c, poultry 10 to 12c 1 w, potatoes 60c, ap- 
ples 80c tol p bu. 


Claridge, Westmoreland Co, Feb 4—On 


account of the very dry fall in this section, 
wheat got a very poor start, but owing to 


the mildawinter it looks quite fresh and 
green. There is little old wheat in the 
hands of the farmers. The corn crop was 


above the average and was gathered in 
good condition, but fodder dried so fast it 
lost much of its good feeding qualities. Still 
it is doing good service on account of the 
scarcity and high price of hay. Hogs and 
cattle are both scarce and hard to find, 
with prices very high. Few stock cattle 
are raised here. Most farmers are engaged 
in the dairy business and have been very 
successful the past season. Farmers’ in- 
stitutes are now being held and there is 
much interest manifested jn these meet- 
ings, with a cry for more of them. The 
farmer is anxious for a betterment of his 
condition; there can be no doubt of this. 
It is noticeable that farms are being cleaned 
up, fences repaired, buildings painted and 
® general revival in farm interests. 


Ulster, Bradford Co, Feb 4—Milk is sell- 
ing here for $1 per 40 qts. At present it is 
being handled by a firm in Philadelphia, 
which has a milk depot here. Farmers ex- 
pect to handle. their own milk the coming 
season; a new co-operative creamery is 
about completed. .The building is 112x28 ft 
and cost of construction is $5000. The 
building will be equipped to make both 
cheése and butter. The company had two 
fepresentatives here selling shares for 100 
a share. The F S M P A had a large or- 
ganization here two years ago, but on ac- 
count of the inactivity of assn many have 
dropped out. Nearly every one admits, 
however, that it benefited them. Milk has 
not been as. low in price since the assn 
was organized as it was before. Hay is 
about 16 per ton, oat straw 10 to 12, dairy 
butter 18 to 20c, potatoes. 60c, apples 50c. 
Tobacco is selling at from 2 to 18c accord- 
ing to quality. The tobacco raisers are 
talking about building a warehouse in this 
county. 

Meadville, Crawford Co, Feb 5—Buyers 
are picking up hay at $9.to 10 in the stack 
end 12 in barn. It is not at all plentiful, 
as much has been shipped out of the coun- 
ty. Eggs and butter continue high. Pota- 
toes in most places in Crawford Co were 
a fine crop and sell at 35c per bu, delivered 
at railroad. Apples are about gone, hav- 
ing matured early in the fall, have decayed 
in cellars, in many places being almost 
an entire loss. The winter is very mild. 
The country is full of grip. 


Westfield, Tioga .Co, Feb 4—Winter 
wheat is in good condition. Some newly 
seeded meadows are in bad shape. Thaw- 
ing and freezing in Dec and first half of Jan 
honeycombed the ground and broke off 
the roots. Hay is selling at $15 per ton 
foose in the local market. Good bright oat 
straw is worth 10, corn 50c, potatoes 50c, 
apples 50c, butter 20 to 24c, cheese 15c, eggs 
18c. Cows are worth 20 to 30 per’ head, 
coming in Mar and April. Yearling heif- 
ers coming in when they are 2 years old 
bring 20 readily. The open winter is good 
for those farmers who had a small amount 
of fodder. A few farmers are hauling logs 
to the sawmills and some are cutting and 
hauling 18 in stove wood to town, receiv- 
ing 1.25 per cord. Tobacco buyers were in 
town recently, paying 3 to 7c in the bun- 
file. Many will sort their crops and case 
them and hold for higher prices. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Plattekill, Ulster Co, Feb 5—Very 
snow has fallen and farmers are 
wheels to Graw their firewood. Ice houses 
generally filled with 9 to 12 in ice. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, with no cover- 
ing of snow promises to seriously injure rye, 





little 
using 


wheat and new seeding. J. L. Hasbrouk 
had several cows killed, suspected of tuber- 
culosis. Recent rains, followed by freez- 


ing, formed such a coating of ice that many 
farmers kept their cattle indoors and car- 
ried them water rather than risk them out- 
side. Apples and potatoes scarce and high. 
Hay selling readily at $17 pep ton. 
Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Feb 4—Samuel 


Slocum has bought a house and lot in South 
Glens Falls and will move there in the 
spring. He will rent his farm here. Farm- 
ers have about finished filling ice houses. 
Alphonso Rheubottom has bought the farm 
owned by William Jacobi; price $2700. John 
Linehan has rented his farm for five years. 
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= Take a Short Cut 
ON Buy direct from the manufacturers, 
ee Save retaller’s large profit. 







We make stron nely fin- 
ished, reliable EMICLES, 
HARNESS and SADDLES, 
The kimd that stand har@ 
use in all sorts of weather, 


Fa and 
SATISFACTION GUARAN 

We ship C. O. D. for examination. YOU TAKE 3 NO ISK. 
$45 Top Buggy, sees 75/318 Double Farm Harness $12.00 
$60 Surrey, e4 0 | 825 * 616.85 
Boad Carts, 89.00 pate ~s Single a I, 25% — 

$50 Spring se gs $82.50 New Catalocue & testimonials free. 
All grades of Team, Double Buggy and Surrey Harness. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.B- 42 ,Chicago 









WORKMANSHIP. 








A HOT PROPOSITION! 


For a limited time we will give every farmer buying 
one of our Harper Ball Bearing F ergesacom- 
bined Anviland Vise Free—freight prepaid. Save 
time and money by oe 7 your own repair this 
winter. Order now. We pay the freight. Forge, 

Anvil and Circulars Fre 


C. R. Harper Mfg, Co. Box 212, Marshalltown, lowa. 
























all goods direct fromour factory tothe con- 
sumer at wholesale prices. The 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


You havea right to expect that, because you are entitled toit. To 
meet this condition is our aim and has been so for the 









28 years we 


advanta 


















ge \ of this plan are many and obvious. This p Ti 
Es 4 has built us up until we are now the ve 
om 4 largest manufacturers of vehicles and 9 . 
“22° harness in the world selling to con- xy R\/ 
Est ; foumers exclusively, wemek 6 178 at, les 9 ie nace : a 
wa Pe } vehicles and 65 styles of harness, e \) r Sor 
ws Ba | buyer takes norisk on our plan as we ship M5 PINS KD vi 
F 3 g@ our gos —— a examination and 
guarantee safe arriva 
ass g =3 Send at once for a copy of ot of our large ,“% S86—Coneer Dae 
$3 ee illustrated catalogue— apron, sun shade, lamps, 
Of enders, pole or 8! 865. Samo 
Etkhart Carriage & Harness Manfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. as celia Lor 635 to @50 more, 








































When you buya 


rofit 





No. ‘3084 Buggy. Price $38. 
» with leather quarter top. 


P vehicles, harness, robe: 


» buy when the jobber’s and dealer's profits are c' 


§ THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS C0., 








DEAL DIRECT 


carriage, buggy o' 
. Sr the biggest stock and fullest —— anaes 
pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
SIS NS ps added. Our plan of selling direct 
Y\ ‘actory insures satisfaction—your money back if 
30 you’re dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


you © save the dealer’s 


P Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of high grade 
‘ blankets and horse 5 on with detailed de- 
> scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it ond = how chesply you can 







with the 
Makers. . 












from the 


rofit. 







"non 92, Cotentus, ©, Bone tin 


ate 














ore 


rou do no’ 





Sie 


; 7) fof both ways, WE DO NOT 
ea) > :: for it when you get it, if you - 
wo years and guarantee sa 

We Have No Agents. 


DESCRIPTION. max 


body 20, 22 or 24 in. 










double — full length body loo; 


apron boot and brussels carpet for bottom of body. 


OUR VEHICLE BATALOGUE oo wagees, Paacovs cone Spring 


Fly Nets ever shown in one book, IT’S FREE, SEND FOR IT, 


‘and tue } Tat h aggy you ever - for the money and not just as 
bed and satisfacto 







Price of This 


t find it equal to buggies that retail for $65! 











way, return it tous ; we will pay 
ASK FOR Y HONEY with order. You pay 
poreeey satisfied. We warrant every buggy 


“That's Why We Save You wo Honey. 
and gear all second growth hick 


forg- 
nee Norws iron. ag a size.) Mais ise, Single Strap Harness 
wide, 
panel back with springs in back cushion and seat cushion ; trimmings fine 
mings 81. Cpe oP th is lined with all wool top lining, = stays padded, We furnish 


Seber ate eae $1110 
storm |$ in, 





curtains, 
We guarantee ery. collar, 1 traces, 
be largest and most complete Hine of buggies, |3 Sinead, 225 atyles 
Carts, rness and! Harness to select from. 


Wagons, 
MARVIN SMITH CO.. 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Repeating Rifles 


repeat. They d 


word, they are the only reliable repeaters. 
rifles are made 
Styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 


Suiting every pu 


on’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. In a 
Winchester 
in all desirable calibers, weights, and 


rpose, every pocketbook, and every taste 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all 


kinds of shooting fm all kinds of guns. 


FREE, Send Name and Address on a Postal 
' for our 164-Page Dlustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Sylvester Sweet, the present tenant, will 
rent another farm. Edson W. Haviland, a 
former resident of this place, has gone to 
Norfolk, Va, for his health. George Cary 
and George Haviland are drawing hay to 
Saratoga Springs at 18 for best. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Feb 5—Taxes 82c 


on $100. Farmers feel the hard times; many 
say they never raised such poor crops as 
last year on account of the long drouth. 
Everyone who has a team is busy hauling 
logs. Potatoes very scarce. Cattle feed 
very scarce. Cattle are bringing a fair 
price. Horses high. \ 


Burke, Franklin Co, Feb 6—Very little 
plowing done last fall. Stock went into the 
barns in good condition and has done well 
so far. Fred Mason has sold his farm of 
90 acres and bought the Chamberlain place. 
Frank Mason has sold his farm to Ed Fel- 
ton, who is soon to take possession. Mr 
Mason sold his cows and farming tools at 
auction. Cows sold for $25 to 30 each. F. 
D. Wilmarth, a farmer, and also the senior 
partner in the starch company at Burke 
Center, died very suddenly Jan 13. Pota- 
toes are moving very slowly at 45c at the 
cars. Many are holding for better prices. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Feb 5—The 
farmers’ institute here Jan 30 was well at- 
tended and much interest was manifested 
in the discussion. The speakers were Dr 
Smead, C. E. Chapman and A. W. Litchard. 
But very little snow so far this winter, 
consequently not much wood up yet and 
few logs drawn to mill. Frank Freemyre 
is getting out lumber to replace his large 
barns burned last summer. W. P. Gates 
has let his farm and sold his personal prop- 
erty. C. S. Loyd has taken D. Traver’s farm 
at Broome Center to work on shares. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Feb 6—Large quan- 
tities of logs and wood are being hauled. 
The box factories are getting in a good 
stock. Grape pruning well along. Peach 
‘growers think the sudden change in tem- 
perature from 65 above to 5 below zero will 
have a damaging effect on this year’s crop. 
Fodder of all kinds scarce. Store cattle are 
low. Sheep and lambs are doing better. 
Breeding ewes are worth $4 to 5 per head 
and lambs 5%c. Navigation is still open on 
Lake Keuka and the boats make three trips 
a week. 

Maryland, Otsego Co, Feb 5—On the 
mountains roads are badly drifted, making 
_lumbering and drawing wood difficult. Corn 
fodder holds out well. - 


Java, Wyoming Co, Feb 4—Hay about all 
sold at $14. About 300 carloads shipped 
from stations in the western part of this 
county. Milk is bringing 10c per gal at 
railroad. Dairy butter 20 to 25c per Ib. Cut- 
ting and hauling wood and logs is the prin- 
cipal business just now. Two months’ very 
good sleighing on the hills, with less in the 
valleys. The ground is not frozen, having 
been covered with snow during the cold 
weather. Not much ice harvested yet. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Feb 6—The 
annual meeting of the patrons of Buckton 
creamery assn was held Jan 25. X. C. El- 
liott was chosen salesman and R. T. 
Wheelock sec and treas. There was made 
174,043 lbs of butter in 1900. Farm tenants 
are planning many changes this coming 
March. Sales of butter are not as high as 
a year ago. Pork is worth 6 to 6%c per Ib 
d w, beef hind quarters and hides 6c, hay 
$12 per ton, potatoes 40c. Bran and mid- 
dlings 19 per ton. Cows are lower. Very 
few farmers are making any profit; more 
are losing money. 


Durham, Greene Co, Feb 6—The annual 
Jan thaw was of short duration, but it gave 
a variation in the temperature of 50 de- 
grees inf about 36 hours. Stock of all kinds 
wintering well. The question of water is 
auite a serious one, as the lighter springs 
and streams are frozen solid. Fodder is be- 
coming scarce and cows are bringing low 
prices. At Rhodes Smith’s auction, they 
sold at from $17 to 27 each. Few farms 
Real estate is very low 
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changing hands. 
and slow of sale. 

North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Feb 4 
—A farmers’ institute was held here Jan 28. 
Interest was keen. Farmers of this vicinity 
are contemplating a skimming sta here to 
co-operate with the Stanford creamery. 


This creamery has given the best of sat- 
isfaction. 
last fall. 


Little winter grain sown here 
From the outlook now the hay 
3 





crop will be light next summer. There has 
been but little snow and the meadows are 
partly covered with ice. Hay will be scarce 
and high before grass comes again. Cattle 
are wintering well and look good for this 
time of year. 

Seneca, Seneca Co, Feb 5—The Braden 
farms were sold at auction Jan 11. The 
east farm of 50 acres was bought by La 
Van Thorne for $41 an acre. The west 
of 105 acres was purchased by William 
Yackel at 31.25 per acre. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Feb 6—Mrs 
James Sheldon has bought a farm of about 
70 aeres of Frank Herring; consideration, 
$1100. Possession will be given Mar 1. John 
Hopkins has bought the hotel property of 
Mrs James Sheldon, possession to be given 
Mar 1. After Mar 1 John Wade will work 
the J. Lee Tucker farm and Daniel Gile the 
John Smith farm. Daniel Wright has 
bought the Chauncey L. Tucker farm of 119 
acres; consideration about 600. Adelbert 
Hendricks of I.aurens moves onto the C. W. 
H. Smith farm here, now owned by his 
wifc. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Feb 6— 
The winter has been: mild. Farmers are 
saving hay by feeding more straw and grain 
than usual. The local butter market has 
been in bad shape since the holidays. Po- 
tatoes are doing better in the Bradford 
market and are worth 55¢c wholesale. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Springfield, Burlington Co, Feb 4—Win- 
ter grain looks wel with a prospect of a 
g.od harvest should favorable conditions 
continue. Most small ice houses have been 
filled. Butter 30 to 35c per lb. Eggs have 
béen selling at 36c a-doz retail, pork 6 to 
6%4c -p lb, calves, fat 6c, pullets l4c, old 
fowls 10c, young roosters 12 to 138ce, capons 
14 to 18ce, tur’ eys l6c, wholesale price paid 
by dealers w 10 ship to Phila and N Y. 
Hay is $16 per ton, rye straw 10, potatoes 60c. 


Prosperity in Camden Co—This county 
within a radius of 8 to 10 miles of Camden 
is having a healthy boom in farm. proper- 
ties and other real estate. In some _in- 
stances an advance from 25 to 50% has been 
realized within six months, owing to the 
demand for suburban homes for the more 
skilled workmen of the great shipbuilding 
plant at Camden, the building of stone 
roads and trolley lines inducing business 
men to locate in the country. A large glass 
factory will soon be finished at Magnolia, 
which will employ a large number of men. 
John Lueas & Co, large paint works, are 
running over time. All good laborers Hhaive 
employment. All farms rented and many 
not able to get farms. Hay is selling from 
$16 to 17 per ton, good dairy cows 45 to 60. 
Most stock in good condition. 

New Jersey Grown Poultry—Mr McFet- 
ridge’s letter on poultry in your issue of 
Jan 26 interests me very much, living as I 
do near Phila. I know very well that 
Philadelphians consume only a small por- 
tion of the nearby choice poultry, depend- 
ing on the poorer stock from the west. N J 
has always been noted for poultry, as well 
as fine early lambs. The poultry business 
has assumed large proportions in this 
vicinity. The standard breeds are 
Cochins and Plymouth Rocks. Most poultry 
goes to N Y city, either through Phila 
agents or by dealers who have two or 
three days in a week to purchase their 
stock at some railroad station, with direct 
communication with N Y. Mr Allen of Kirk- 
wood has been giving 15c per Ib, provid- 
ing they were properly handled, of fine yel- 
low skin, fat and soft and dry picked, all 
feathers taken off clean except on the ex- 
treme top of the head, no grain left in 
the crops, thoroughly washed and all torn 
places sewed up and put in cold water at 
least for 10 hours, then taken out and 
hung up to drain.—[Subscriber, Camden Co. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Feb 5— 
Farmers doing no field work. The winter 
has been unfavorably for getting ice. Pork 
getting pretty well cleaned out; those who 
have held on are getting $7 per 100 Ibs. 
Shippers are getting 31c for milk and pay 
freight. Abrams, the poultry dealer, ships 
about two tons daily, chickens l14c, capons 
18c. Straw getting scarce at 13. Cows are 
high and scarce at from 35 to 50 per head. 
Farmers: are burning more wood than 
usual. There will be many changes among 
farmers in the spring. Rents have ad- 
vanced from last year.. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





New York. 


MADISON Co—Madison: There are = 190 
bales of hops in growers’ hands’in-this town. 
B. P. Curtis sold 40 bales for 16%c, C. J. 


Lollman 87 for 17c, Read Bros 20 for I17c. 
H. Shoemaker 97 on Feb 1 for 18e. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop . ship- 


ments for week ending Jan 26, were: F. 
Karker 7 bales, William Richardson 8, H. 
Hennan 15, J. S. Hagenbacher 52, E. Wat- 
tenberg. Co 55 and T. E. Dornett 73. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y¥ 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since 


ending week Septl time 
Febl last yr 00 last yr 


1,852 1,855 103,122 68,627 

701 1,404 64,483 34,736 
Imports from Europe, 39 283 3,726 3,956 

At New York, business is increasing and 
the firm tone is maintained. Advices from 
up the state and the Pacific coast indicate 
that buyers are more active than for some 
time past and are offering increased prices 
for the few lots remaining in growers’ 
hands. The London market is quiet. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y 
state crop of °00, choice 20@22c p_1b, prime 
19@20, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 
19@20c, medium 16@18c, crop ’99, N Y State 
and Pacific coast 12@16c, crop 98 5@9c, olds 
2@6c, German crop ’99 35@42c. 


Same 


Domestic receipts, 
Exports to Europe, 


ee _ 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 





NEw YorK—The tobacco market has been 
very quiet during Jan in the Onondaga 
district. Those who sold early did well, it 
not assorting as good as it was thought it 
would: Buyers are making those who sell 
now -‘make up efor the loss on that which 
was bought early. Growers. have their 
choice of taking from 2% to 4c in bdl or as- 
sorting and holding, and as theré are some 
of the best crops unsold there will be some 
left over in growers’ hands rather than 
draw in for nothing. To a Navarino grow- 
er it looks as though buyers had agreed 
throughly on the price to be paid. There 
will not. be nearly as much set as usual 
and all will try to get it set as early as pos- 
sible. The Sept gale of last season was a 
very costly experience for the growers of 
this section. 





A’ Year's Progress in New York Grange. 





Brief extracts from address of State Master 
E. B. Norris, at Poughkeepsie, Tuesday of 
this week. . 


During the year 13 new granges in N Y 
have been added to our list, one dormant 
grange has been reorganized and most of 
our grange counties- have shown a large 
increase in membership, and the order is in 
a sound financial condition. In the mate- 
rial growth of our order, grange insurance 
and co-operative trade have been strong 
auxiliaries toward the financial prosperity 
of the grange in the state. The outlook for 
the new year is very encouraging, several 
new counties have been added to the list, 
and with the increasing popularity of the 
grange and its accomplished success we 
predict the coming year a banner year for 
the grange in the Empire state. 

Never before have the conditions which 
surround agriculture been of so much im- 
portance to demand the concentration of 
organized efforts to protect this great inter- 
est. The farmers are realizing that the 
grange offers the best and most progres- 
sive ideal of co-operation, and that its ad- 
vanced methods of instruction, both socially 
and educationally, place it pre-eminently 
in front of all other farmers’ organizations. 

The grange has defined its position upon 
the several questions of public policy 
which fall most: heavily upon the interest 
of agriculture. Among the most promi- 
nent are: Extension of rural free delivery: 
providing for postal savings banks; the 
election Of U S senators by popular vote; 
govt control of trusts: completion of the 
Nicaragua canal by U SS; enlarging the 
powers of the interstate commerce com- 
mission; regulating the use of shoddy; pro- 
viding for the sale of farm products 
equally with manufactured articles; op- 
posing the ship subsidy bill; enactment of 
pure food law; opposing the irrigation of 
arid western lands. The natl grange at its 
annual session indorsed all the above 











measures and recommended them to the 
tavorable notice of all state and subordi- 
nate granges. 

Let us enter the active work of the 28th 
annual session with renewed energy and 
a lofty..conception of the grange, its ex- 
alted mission and grand possibilities. We 
are building for the future, and helping 
to mold the civilization of the new cen- 
tury. The grange must Felp and assist, 
stimulate, arouse and unite for the accom- 
plishment of this grand purpose. 


me 


New York Grange Notes. 





One of the Onondaga Co granges has 
adopted a custom of perpetual competition 
along some line of endeavor. For instance, 
the lecturer offers a slight prize to the sister 
whose hens have yielded the largest per- 
centage of eggs on the day of the grange 
meeting. This award is made regularly 
throughout the year. Another prize is given 
weekly during the summer and fall for the 
heaviest apple of any variety brought to 
the meeting. 

Geddes holds its next meeting Feb 14 and 
will make it a valentine meeting with 
many special features. 

At the meeting of Seneca, Jan f2, the sec- 
retary announced the receipt of a letter 
from Senator Gillett stating he had free 
seeds for those who cared to receive them. 
The lecturer read from the farmers’ read- 
ing course which was very much enjoyed. 
Many points were discussed, which led the 
Seneca Patrons to form a reading club 
aud secure what benefits they can from the 
lessons. During the discussion on good 
roads, David Poole stated that 4% miles 
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GRANGE--MILK © 


erage of 1.31 per 1000 every year. “The same 
officers have been continued year by year 
since the assn was established, being: Pres, 
Rowland Robinson of Sodus; treas, Albert 
Yeomans of Walworth; sec, Dr A. F. Shel- 
don of Lyons. 


West Onondaga recently held what they 
called an antique meeting, which was most 
entertaining and enjoyable. Every family 
brought out its choicest. relics, okd and 
rare, many of them illustrating ways of 
life and work in early days. There were 
several rare coins of American and Eu- 
ropean minting, linen and lace work, tools 
of the period of 1800-1820, snuff boxes, horse- 
shoes, spectacles, candlesticks, — snuffers, 
china and glassware, souvenir dishes and 
cups, old lanterns, books and documents. 
One of the most interesting articles was 
the original deed to the exhibitor’s farm 
made in 1797 and signed by George Clinton. 
Such meetings are highly instructive. 





The Dominion Grange. 





The Dominion grange of Canada held its 
26th annual session at Toronto, Jan 31-Feb 
1. The annual address of Master Jabel 
Robinson was a strong paper in which he 
deprecated the unfairness of railway rates 
as prevalent in the haul of produce from 
the western states to the seaboard at a 
lower rate than that of farmers of cen- 
tral Ont to the seaboard; also that capi- 
tal regulates the price of products pro- 
duced or ccnsumed, The government can- 
not help farmers, manufacturers are high- 
ly protected, transportation companies and 
manufacturers take all the toll the traf- 
fic will bear, thus leaving the farmer with 





VRS W. W. STREEVER, POMONA 


MRS J. E. KNAPP, CERES 


MRS L. D. WELCH, FLORA 


THE THREE GRACES OF THE STATE GRANGE 


had cost $33,000. -Seneca Patrons desire the 
passage of the Grout oleo bill and instruct- 
ed their secretary to send a telegram to the 
N’ Y ‘senators: at Washington urging the 
passage of the bill. Seneca Patrons were 
entertained Jan 13 at the home of Mr and 
Mrs Huffman. A farmers’ institute was 
held under the auspices of this grange 
Jan 26. 

Battle Hill installed officers as follows: 
Master, William Ward; lecturer, Miss Alice 
Dewey; secretary, Francis E. Dewey. 

West Laurens held a public supper and 
installation Jan 12. Officers were installed: 
Master, Thaddeus Greene; lecturer, Lottie 
Blake; secretary, Mrs Milinda Hay. Sev- 
eral members have been received during 
the year. Many West Laurens Patrons are 


insured in the Patrons’ Mutual Fire Ins Co.- 


Junis held a dancing party.in its hall re- 
cently, which was a complete success. 

President C. W. Cosad and F. J. Bartlett 
represented the Seneca Co Patrons fire re- 
lief assn at the annual meeting of the N Y 
state mutual fire insurance companies assn 
at Syracuse, Jan 23 

The Wayne Co fire relief assn carried in- 
surance of $4,949,500 on Jan 1, 1900. New 
insurance of 450,880 was written and 148,980 
expired. During last year 11,660 was re- 
ceived in premiums and assessments, near- 
ly all of which Was expended: This assn 
was organized 24 years ago, its member- 
ship being limited to Patrons only. It in- 
sures all kinds of farm property, houses, 
barns, produce and Hvé stock. During the 
23 years of its existence the total cost of 
insurance per 1000 has been 30.16, or an av- 


but a very small income for the large pro- 
portion of work in raising crops or stock. 

A strong plea was made to farmers to 
organize, and they should no longer neg- 
lect or refuse to accept the responsibility 
and management of affairs of state. If 
wealth, interest and population were con- 
sidered, one-half of the representatives at 
Ottawa would be farmers. Instead of that, 
while the Dominion parliament is com- 
posed of. 213 members, only 23 are farm- 
ers, while the legal profession is repre- 
sented by 65, and yet more than half the 
people are engaged in agriculture. The 
worthy master urged a spirit of independ- 
ence in thought and action rather than a 
continued tying to bosses. 

Education of farmers’ children was com- 
mended, as was the work of the agricul- 
tural coilege, farmers’ institutes and the 
Dominion and provincial depts of agri. A 
good word was said for free rural mail de- 
livery, with the -hope that in the more 
thickly populated rural districts of Can- 
ada it would be established. Patrons were 
urged to attend the Pan-American exposi- 
tion at Buffalo and also make exhibits. 
Master Robinson gave a very vivid descrip- 
tion of the sessions of the natl grange of 
the. U S at Washington, D C, last Nov. 
plum, and has characteristics intermediate 
between: the. two parents. 

In raising- plum seedlings, C. W. Gurney 
reported good results in planting*the whole 
plums frésh from the tree in the fall. This 
saved the labor of washing the pits and 
stratifying in sand.. On clay soil the rows 
should be mutlched to prevent heaving out 
of the ground by frost. 
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Notes From the Field. 
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Worcester section 217 F S M P A has 
purchased of the owner, E. F. W. Havee- 
meyer of N Y,-the milk station at Worces- 
ter, N Y, for $2000. The producers will in- 
corporate with a capital stock of 2500. The 
directors for the first year are: Charles 
Goodell, Charles Sperbeck, A. H. Smith, H. 
Flint, T. S. Mereness, A. Williams and E. 
Starkweather. Shares are 25 each and are 
all taken. The plant. will be known as the 
Worcester Creamery Co. Offers to rent the 
building have been received from several 
responsible N Y dealers. 

The average monthly price to producers 
for the past four years has been increas- 
ing according to the figures recently com- 
piled by a N Y paper. The average month- 
ly price per quart in the 26c zone .was 
2.34c in ’97, 2.39c in ’98, 2.53c in ’99 and 2.74c 
in ’00. The highest average price for any 
morth during that time was 3.25c in Nov 
and Dec, '’99, and Dec, ’00, and the lowest 
was 1.75c in June, ’97 and ’98. 

The New Milford (Pa) F S MP A union 
is in existence again, after being dormant 
about a year. It reorganized Jan 26 by 
electing U. B. Gillett pres, A. C. Barrett 
vice-pres, W. B. Roe sec and James Casey 
treas. Considerable interest was manifest- 
ed and 20 members paid their dues. 

Two co-operative milk stations and fac- 
tories are socn to be built in Tioga Co, N 
Y, one at Smithboro and the other at Ti- 
oga Center, by members of the local section 
of the F S M P A which comprises these 
two shipping points. Our milk goes to 
Phila. In Dec we received $1.30 p 100 lbs, 
but on Jan 1 when mill feeds were ad- 
vancing, our haymows and silos getting 
low and the weather becoming more se- 
vere, the time when it cost the farmer 
more to produce milk than in any other 
season of the year, down went the price 
to $1.18. But it was the most fortunate 
thing that ever happened to the farmers 
of this locality, for they saw the injustice 
of it and the utter disregard which the 
dealers had of the cost of producing milk 
and so they have risen in their might and 
in the near future there will be a co-opera- 
tive station and factory at both places. 
(J. W. R. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price has 
been arbitrarily cut %c p qt to 2%c, as 
foreshadowed in last week’s American Ag- 
riculturist. The dealers endeavor to shift 
responsibility by saying “that owing to 
the unscrupulous conduct of the cheese 
factories in getting their milk on the mar- 
ket by cutting prices there was an unman- 
ageable surplus in the last half of Jan.” 
The surplus west of the Hudson river is 
nominally $1.39 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Feb 2 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

BN aio ciusiacanceecocan 30,629 932 236 
D, Lack and W.......... 26,600 440 — 
GROMER => Saw isin s'vedccsoane ns 24,707 1,180 we 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 18,375 450 od 
N Y Cent (Harlem)..... 12,924 176 375 
SusGMGMOAWNS sso cs ccesaas 14,258 242 143 
West Shore ..... sb enies ba 10,049 429 785 
WOW: SAPO sos ck acceccss 7,380 —_ _ 
TANI’ VENSy  saccassects 12,920 40 — 
FRAMBGSR: TING occccccvccs 6,150 125 _ 
Other WOUPCEB coccccsises 5,100 110 — 
Total receipts ......... 169,092 4,134 1,539 
Dally average ......... 24,156 591 220 
DEE WORE. 0.60 soe natn 4s 170,685 4,373 1,438 


PHILADELPHIA MILK RECEIPTS, QUARTS. 
(Last three figures, 000s, omitted.) 


Pasys Reading Lehigh B&O Wagons Total 
1900, 89,21 39.490 10,016 6,029 7,200 102,556 
1899, 38.632 38,243 9,625 5,880 7.200 99,580 
1898, 38,090 34,635 8,688 6.106 7.200 94,719 
1897, 37,101 33.414 8,059 6,384 9,000 93,959 
1896, 38,202 34,970 7.430 6,874 9,000. 96,478 
1895, *40.043 34.054 6,988 6,133 9,000 96,219 
1894, *39,489 35,945 7,056 6.548 9.500 98,539 
1893, *39,296 35,484 3,704 6,055 10,000 94,539 
1892, "38.243 36,748 — 5,687. 10,600 91,278 
1891, *36,204 36,784 — 5,005 10,600 88,594 
1890, *35,349 37,887 — 5,420 10,600 89,257 
1889, ¥32.509 37,389 — 5,235 10,500 85,635 
1888, *31,079 37,524 — 3,608 10,000 82,212 
1887, *30,617 36,152 — 1,409 10,000 178 


* Philadelphia and Camden receipts included. 
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Report of Overseer Fuller. 


It is with a goodly degree of satisfaction 
We note the progress made by the order 
in N Y the year past. But we should not 
be satisfied with past successes, but should 
strive to make the grange such a useful 
organization in every community that no 
farmer can aiford to stay outside. And I 
believe that the grange as an organization 
will be able to do just that thing for every 
community if we, the individyal members, 
do our part. 

Everywhere, grange meetings are discus- 
sing questions of education, and these ef- 
ferts at education are aimed mainly at the 
young. But you can put it down for a 
fact that before you can make a more use- 
ful grange you must make more useful 
men and women, for while the grange was 
created to serve the needs of the agricul- 
tural toiler, it can only do so when each 
individual unit ‘or its strength does its 
part. The effort of the grange to educate 
the young men and women is a grand and 
noble work, but that education is not limit- 
ed to the young alone. The grange is seek- 
ing to inculcate a knowledge of facts which 
is worth more to the farmer than any 
amount of theories. Prof Robertson, the 
agricultural commissioner of Canada, in a 
recent address said: ‘I am down on every- 
thing which says there is a higher form 
of education than the training of the facul- 
ties to bring things to pass, and I hope 
I shall live to hear those times called the 
‘dark ages,’ when they thought books were 
the best things to train the intellects of 
the young.”’ I believe that the education 
which the grange is inculcating is of the 
type commended by Prof Robertson. It is 
that kind of education which enables us 
to bring things to pass, to accomplish 
results. 

The three underlying princivles of our 
order, fraternity, education and co-opera- 
tion, would indicate that its founders had 
a broad conception of its possibilities for 
good, and if we would carry on this work 
which they have begun to its highest de- 
velopment, we must banish all selfish in- 
terests, and work for those things which 
will make us better men and women, and 
which will educate us to such a degree that 
we will be able to bring things to pass. 

William Hunt, the great painter, was 
once giving a lesson to a pupil. The young 
man was painting a landscape bathed in 
the sunset light of a summer day. In the 
foreground stood a large and picturesque 
old barn. Mr Hunt stood silently behind 
his pupil for some time watching his work. 
Suddenly he stopped and put his hand on 
the young painter’s arm. ‘See here,” he 
said firmly, “if you spend so much time 
painting shingles on a barn, you'll never 
have time to paint sunsets. You'll have to 
choose.” It may be that this story holds 
a lesson for us. Do not spend so much 
time in the minor details of grange work 
that we will have no time for the more 
essential parts. 

What have we to show for the large num- 
ber of resolutions before the state grange 
a year ago, so far as its effect on legisla- 
tion is concerned? Is the tax question 
anv nearer a solution? Do we travel at any 
cheaper rates on the railread unless we use 
mileage bonks? Are any fewer pounds of 
oleomargarine sold? Have the state board 
of health imposed any fewer quack tests 
on our cattle than in the past? Whose 
fault is.it if we have to answer these ques- 
tions in the negative? TI believe it is large- 
ly our own. We have tried to do too many 
things to do any of them well. We should 
concentrate our efforts on some few meas- 
ures which seem most important and push 
them to a successful issue rather than in- 
dorsing indiscriminately every new meas- 
ure which some politician may ask us to 
support. 
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Our Lecturer’s Greeting. 
STATE LECTURER MRS 8S. N. JUDD. 





Grange lecture work in the state oi New 
York has developed in importance to a de- 
gree surprising to the Patron of 30 years 
ago. It has resolved itself into a complete 
system of reaching in a direct line from 
subordinate to Pomona, to state, to national 


lecturer. 
Its aim is intellectual advancement. By 
intellectual advancement we mean a thor- 


ough and complete knowledge of all those 
interests which affect agriculture. This 


platform is sufficiently broad, since it in- 
cludes the development of 
which is the 


that science 


foundation 





of all sciences, ! 


SOLVING GRANGE PROBLEMS 


which indeed includes all others—the :sci- 
ence of agriculture. 

It urges the introduction of nature stud- 
ies into the common schools, believing a 
familiar knowledge of the growth, struc- 
ture and habits of plants and animals will 
ereate a love for the country and check the 
congestion of the cities. 

Unusual activity characterizes lecture 
work this year. Everywhere’ throughout 
the state there is a laudable ambition to 
thoroughly qualify for the position; also a 
strong call for grange literature. More and 
more the body turns to its lecturers to ar- 
range proper courses of study and reading 
and the demand will be fully met. 





Co-operation Versus Competition. 
STATE OVERSEER GEORGE A. FULLER. 





Almost from our first recollection we have 
heard the statement made “competition is 
the life of business’’ and as farmers we 
have been accustomed to accept that state- 
ment as a truth in its application to our 
vocation. We have noted from time to time 
the abandonment of the old competition 
methods, by one and another of the wealth 
producing industries of our country, but 
the farmer has somehow failed to realize 
that co-operation is a shorter and surer 
road to success than competition. 

A few years ago every dairy farm had its 
little one-horse cheese house, where the 
housewife or a hired girl made the milk into 
cheese. The quality of the cheese was not 
uniform and the profits were far from sat- 
isfactory. Co-operative cheese factories 
were tried, and to-dy over 1600 co-opera- 
tive factories are scattered over the state 
of New York, with an output last year of 
over 94,000,000 lbs cheese and 30,500,000 Ibs 
butter, of a quality which defies the world 
in its uniformity and high standard. 

The men who produce sugar, oil, iron 
and steel, and innumerable others have 
seen the advantage of co-operation over 
competition. Why will not farmers see 
that in other lines than dairying as great 
advantages can be gained by co-operative 
effort? It i: said that 70% of the wealth 
of this country is derived from agriculture 
and yet no other line of business could 
exist if conducted so wastefully and with 
such poor business management. Take the 
hay business as an illustration. The hay 
is sold by the farmer to the local dealer 
for from $10 to 12 per ton. The local deal- 
er sells it to the city jobber and makes a 
profit of not less than $1 per ton, often 
more. The jobber sells the hay to the re- 
tailer and makes a liberal profit, and the 
retailer in turn sells to the consumer at 
still another profit. Thus three liberal 
profits are paid on that hay between the 
producer and the consumer. By co-opera- 
tive selling, all these middlemen’s profits 
would be abolished to the mutual advan- 
tage of both the producer and consumer. 

The history of the world has been the 
old story of the survival of the fittest, and 
whether the American farmer is to take 
his place in the vanguard of progress of 
the 20th century will depend upon his 
adaptability to the evolutionary tendency 
of the times, toward centralization and 
systematic co-operation. 





Necessity for Unity of Action. 


G. L. FLANDERS. 





It ought to be apparent at this time to 
everyone engaged in advocating measures 
for the benefit of farmers that unity of 














In every town 
and village 
may be had, 

the 


Mica 
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that makes your 
horses glad. 




















Tr TAKES 


FIRST PRIZES 


atfairsand expositions, but morethan that, 
it takes first place in 
the hearts of its 


users, The 


Broadcast 
> Seeder 


the most practical hand seeder made. Sows 
from 6 to 8 acres per hour. All grains and 
grasses. Saves the seed. ou can’t 
afford to buy any other. Examine it at 
your dealers. Send for circulars. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 


15 Main St., Antrim, N. H. 
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COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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VELOX serine 


lifetime. 


YOU AN AX TO CRIND? 


Of course you have; many farmers use dull tools because it 
4) icy has always been a dreaded job to turn the grindstone. 

48 have been many improvements in farm machinery, but the 
grindstone has remained the same clumsy, wab- 
bling, back-tiring machine until the 


GRINDSTONE 


Was invented. The Velox runs as easy as a bicycle and 
you don’t have to wait forsomebody to turn. It has two 
treadles and a comfortable seat, as shown in the illustration. 
The frame is made entirely from steel, and painted with a 
weather-proof enamel, making a durable machine that will last a 
e.. Every farmer should have one, it will save its cost.in a 
short time. With this machine you will keep the tools sharp and that 
means better work and more of it. Thousands are in use in all parts 
of the world. We guarantee them to be the best grindstone on the 
market. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


VELOX MACHINE WORKS, 267 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Illinois. 
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action on their own part 1s a necéSssity, ’ 


necessary in a three-fold sense: For the 
preservation of dairy interests, integrity 
in dealing in the same and for the protec- 
tion of consumers of dairy products, Look- 
ing at it, however, from the standpoint of 
the farmer alone, we must take cognizance 
of the fact that not many years ago the 
eastern states could appear in the mar- 
kets of the country with their cereals and 
compete and that the same states could 
aiso appear in the meat markets of the 
country and compete fairly. To-day they 
cannot appear in either. The great Mis- 
sissippi valley in the first place started 
the movement that drove them out; this 
was followed by some of the South Ameri- 
can states, then Australia and now Sibe- 
ria, with great cereal fields, are coming 
into the market. 

It is readily seen that those markets 
are lost forever to those branches of 
farming interests in the eastern states and 
when it is also considered that one of the 
main industries left is possibly to be ruined 
from the fact that certain interests in other 
states are dealing fraudulently, particularly 
in dairy products, then it becomes evident 
that some unity of action should be taken 
to produce legislation that shall put an end 
to this kind of so-called competition. 

I know of no better medium to that end, 
at the present time, than the grange. It is 
already established in a great number of 
the states in the Union, New York having 
a membership exceeding 60,000. If this or- 
ganization be taken as a medium, it can 
readily be seen how, with their frequent 
meetings the topics of interest affecting 
their work can be easily discussed and ac- 
tion taken in a way to signify to those 
in a position to act, what their desires are. 
It is not so much a question of getting 
the legislators to do what is wanted as it 
is a question of letting them know what is 
wanted. The grange to that end can be 
made an instrument-for the facilitation of 
this object. More than that, the grange is 
an opportunity for forwarding education 
that will affect the interests of farmers. If 
farmers do not take advantage of the op- 
portunity new presented, through the 
grange, to make their voice felt, in making 
known what they desire, then they have 
only themselves to blame. 





A Prosperous Grange. 





The building shown herewith is the home 
of Austerlitz grange, No 819, and is located 
in Spencertown, Columbia Co, N Y. The 
house is a historical one, having been built 








AUSTERLITZ GRANGE HALL, SPENCERTOWN,N Y¥. 


upward of a century ago. “Famous Aus- 
terlitz’” grange was organized in May, ’96, 
by the then state master, O. H. Hale of St 
Lawrence Co, through the indefatigable ef- 
forts of Senator Henry S. Ambler of Chat- 
ham. The grange was organized at Mr Am- 
bler’s house with 33 charter members, Mr 
Ambler being chosen as the first master. 
The present membership is 150 and includes 
many men well known in agricultural cir- 


PROSPEROUS PATRONS 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any eae 













EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 


EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


THE ECL 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre. They arestrong- 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. GOx, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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re) NS = | Gorn Planter 
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at plants all kinds of corn, for 

my all purposes so Pre 4 

and so reguiarly ttnere 

out” or “‘re-planting’’ where it is 

of course that the seed is good. 3 

pping rings. Drops in hills or drills. ith or 

without fertiliser attachment. Many adjustments 
for all lands and conditions of soil. Light draft. 

Also make Spangler Broadcast Fertilizer Distrib- 

uter, Spangler Single Row Fertilizer Distributer, 

Spangler Low Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 

Write To-day For Free Oirculars. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504 Queen St., York, Pa. 















Our Recent Sales 


look as though everybody had sworn off buying any 
other fence than the PAGE. Do you want some? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


on 


-AMERICAN 


FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


FULLY CUARANTEED. 
Best steel wires heavily galvanized. Strong, 


economical, effftient, durable. Local agents 
everywhere. If no agent in your town write 


tothe makers 
Chicago or New York. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
A RARE COMBINATION 


; 8 . a 


mal 









HARTMANR ,, 
HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., BOX 10 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Or Room 61, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 


Don’t Wonder What It’s Like 













but sit right down, pen us a line, and we will send you our 
new 1901 catalogue, just out. It will tell you al) about the 
FROST, the fence which has won the hearts of the farmers. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
mm 


1000 SAMPLES FREE 
o? our new Success Fence Ratchet 
wh.ch tightens any wire fence,new or old. 
Grips automatically as wire is wound on. 
No holes to bore in posts. Attaches mid- 
way offence. Sample to test sent on receipt of 12c for 
postage. Send for free Catalogue of Wire Fences 


Wu MASON & CO, Box 55, Leesbarg, 0, 























WELL SOWN—HALF GROWN. 


You sure to get a stand of corn—that is if your 
‘seed isany Sood when you plant with this 


ar Keystone Corn Planter. 
f arguh grain in bed a and ecurety that 
inspires confidence. You know thatit ad nny 


hate—handles rough and lumpy 

y. Worksep idly cn rough, uneven or stony 

land. Itis strong, well made and lasting. It’s an easy load for 
small horse. Send for og of Farm hinery ,Engines, Boil. 
ers, Saw Mills and Machinery. We mail a copy free. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa. 


There will be no replanting 
to do if you use this planter. 
Give your cornan even start 

the whole crop in 
Has force feed fer- 











For the owner of a small vegetable or flower 


garden, or those who raise po 
Iron Age 


ultry, our No. 12 


heel Plow and Cultivator ex- 


actly meets the demand for a light, strong 


tool, low in price, which will 


of work. 


Oo @ variety 


Quickly changed for plowing, 


furrowing, covering, hoeing, raking and 
cultivating. coe 
Described fully in the 


free Iron 


Age Book 


for 1901. 





BATEMAN MFC. CO., 
Bex 132, Grenloch, N.J. 
































stee 
For 12-16|s7. Also 18 and 
BALL BEARING. 








For 141n, double shin all 
- Guaranteed to 


‘steel plow 
scour. 12 in. 8.40; 16 in. 
Get the best. 


$9.40 


SS a 
For garden drill. With drill 
and Ey on pian 
and book on garden-/ 
ing 88. d for free cata- 
log with full terms; 95 styles 
jseedersand drills to pick from. 











Send for our FREE 328-Page Agricultural Catalogue, 
Marvin Smith Go., 56-57-59 Jefferson St., Chicago, His. 
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cles and some high in the councils of the 
state. 

Nowhere in the state of New York is there 
a finer grange organization than that of Aus- 
terlitz. Working entirely along social and ed- 
ucational lines. it has become a potent fac- 
tor in the lives of its Patrons, in the set- 
tling of disputes, the reuniting of factions 
and the general good of all. The weekly 
meetings are always well attended, no 
weather being deemed too inclement to pre- 
vent a majority of the members enjoying 
the ‘“‘feast of reason and flow of soul” sure 
to be found within the gates of Austerlitz 
grange. 





The Latest Markets. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








| Cattle Hogs Sheep 


1901] 1900} 1901];1900} 1901) 1900 








Chicago. # 100 lbs .. | $6.00) $6.40) $5.62) $4.95) $4.50) $5.30 
New York ...........] 5.(5} 6.75) 5.60) (5.00) 4.50) 5.55 
Buffalo... ........ +..| 5.60} 6.25} 5.70) 5.15) 4.75) 5.40 
Kansas City .......-- 5.75] 6.25) 5.20) 4.70) 4.40) 5.10 
Pittsburg ..........-.! 5.701 6.00) 5.65) 5.15) 4.75) 5.50 





At Chicago, a feature of the cattle mar- 
ket much of the time for the past 10 days is 
the unsatisfactory quality. Buyers have 
bad difficulty in filling their crders_ for 
strictly prime beeves and all such have 
commanded prices about as good as any- 
thing recently touched, while medium and 
common lots were dull and slow. Current 
offerings include fair numbers of strictly 
choice cattle, but there is room for consid- 
erable improvement. Sales of dressed beef 
and shipping steers were largely at $3.75@ 


5.25, selected droves 5.50@6 

Fancy beef steers, $2 75@600 Canners, $2 4 3% 
Good to extra, 25@5 65 Feeders, selected, 410@ 440 
Common to fair, 00@5 00 Stocker. 450 to 850 Ibs, 800@ 4 25 
Native heifers. $50@4 50 Calves, 300 lbs up, at 525 
Fair to choice cows, 275@450 Calves, veal, 4 50@ 6 00 
Poor to fancy bulls, 200@4 50 Milch cows,each,  2500@50 00 


Hog packers have made vigorous efforts 
to secure price concessions, aided to some 
extent by less urgent orders on eastern ac- 
count. Receipts have been only moderate, 
however, and prices in the main fairly well 
sustained. Good to choice mixed lots and 
butcher weights $5.20@5.30, heavy droves 
5.15@5.30, selected light weights 5.25@6&.35. 

Receipts in the sheep pens consist very 
largely of ewes and western wethers, gen- 
erally of good quality. The demand for 
dressed meat concerns is good and export- 
ers are picking up some fat sheep. The 
market as a whole is _ healthy. Good 
butcher ewes $3.65@4. heavy western sheep 
and straight wethers 3.85@4.50, -yearlings 
4.50@5, lambs fairly active at 4.75@5.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle lower under quite 
liberal receipts. Monday of this week 140 
cars came in. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 20@5 70 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 25 
Good. 1290 to 1300 Ibs, 490 515 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@400 
Fair, 990 to 11 Ibs, | 37°@' 50 Heifers, 700 to 110C Ibs. 3 O04 50 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2754340 Bolognacows.phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 350@435 F'sh cows & springers.20 0°@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3° 50 Veal cal * G7 25 

Hogs reported active. Receipts Monday 
of this week 60 double decks. Medium 
droves sold at $5.65, heavy 5.55@5.57%, york- 
ers 5.60@5.65, pigs 5.60. Sheep slightly lower, 
seMing at 4.15@4.75, lambs 5@5.75. 

At New York, cattle fairly active at 
steady prices. Fair to ch steers sold at 
$4.95@5.50, bulls 3@4.25, cows 2.05@3.50. Veal 
calves in fair demand. Common to good 
quotably 5@8.50, little calves 4, barnyards 
3@3.25, yearlings 2.60@3. Sheep and lambs 
ruled rather quiet. Common to prime sheep 
sold at 3@4.50, lambs 5@6.25, culls 4.50. Hogs 
generally steady at shade higher prices, 
quotably 5.65@5.90. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady on Monday of 
this week, when 150 cars came. Shipping 
steers sold at $4.85@5.60, stockers and feed- 
ers 3.50@4.25. Hogs strong. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 90 dovble decks. Yorkers 
quotably 5.65@5.70. medium heavy droves 
5.55@5.60. Sheep show little activity. Mon- 
day of this week arrivals were 80 double 
-— Lambs sold at 4.50@5.60, sheep 3@ 
fo 


At London, American cattle reported 


steady. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, one of the first harbingers of 
spring is the increased inquiry for farm an- 
imals and for such as are suitable for the 
southern trade. These cheaper grades are 
in fairly good demand, and there is also 


calves. 


THE LATEST 


a ready outlet for fcy driving horses and 
heavy draft animals. Quotations are with- 
out important change. 





Express and heavy draft........ .» ++ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks..........--.+ 00+. 50a125 
Carriage teams............ - -200@650 
DriverS ...ccccccceece - T5@425 
Saddle horses.... 65@ 175 
General purpose.. 35@ 8 


Western rangers.........sse+-seeeeces 2 7 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash erspot |—————— 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.. ...+..0.| .734_| .65%] .36%} .314.) .24 22% 
New York........ 80 | .77Ye] 4849] .3954) .30 | 29% 
GROOM oc0 <060<ees — — | .46%4) 4249] 34 | 32% 
Toledo .......ee--] .7 e771 | 38%) 33 | .26 | 23% 
St Louis..........] .73Y%4] .703,) .37 | .30%) .26%4) .241 
Minneapolis..... 754) .65 | .35 -281,] .2534) 227 
Liverpool........ 29049] 874] 5344] 47%) — _ 








At Chicago, interest in the wheat market 
has been fair and that is about all that can 
be said of the situation. The support proved 
insufficient to prevent successful bearish 
attacks, and quotations were whittled down 
1@2c p bu before much show of reaction. 

Receipts of spring wheat in the northwest 
are fair but not unusual for the time of 
year. Reports of snowfall in portions of 
the winter wheat territory, with attendant 
needed blanket protection for the crop now 
in the ground, were given a somewhat bear- 
ish interpretation. May wheat sold off to 
75%ec p bu late last week, subsequently re- 
covering a trifle, with the contract grade in 
store quotable around 73@73%c. The de- 
mand on milling account is fair, while the 
export trade is only moderate. Exports of 
wheat and flour in Dec made a good show- 
ing, however, 18,149,000 bu, against only 13,- 
876,000 bu one year earlier and 28,627,000 bu 
in ’98. 

Speculators in the corn pit are “funny 
folk.” They have been trying to depress 
prices because, forsooth, the weather in the 
country was cold and favorable to a freer 
shipping movement to centers of accumu- 
lation; they seem to forget that low tem- 
peratures also mean increased consump- 
tion on the farm and in the feed lot and by 
just so much accelerate the decrease in the 
visible supply. Speculative offerings were 
fairly free, prices declining %@lic p bu, fol- 
lowed by a slightly steadier tone. There is 
nothing of special interest in the situation. 
The domestic and export demand is liberal 
in the ageregate. No 2 in store is quotable 
around 37@37%c p bu, May delivery 39c. 

The oats market has been inclined to 
follow other cereals, ruling somewhat dull 
and a shade weaker; No 2 in store 24@24%c 
p bu and May delivery 25@25\%4c, choice 
white oats by sample 26%@27c p bu. At 
present prices, which are considered mod- 
erate, there is a fair export movement in 
addition to a good domestic demand. 

Rye dull and generally inactive, but a 
moderate inquiry for the restricted offerings. 
Carlots as they arrive are quotable at 51@ 
52c p bu for No 2fo0b; May nominally 50%4c. 

Barley prices cover a wide range and buy- 
ers snow some reluctance about paying top 
figures. Receipts are moderate to small 
and trade as a whole fairly satisfactory. 
Poor to choice 40@60c p bu according to at- 
tractiveness. 

Timothy seed offerings have shown some 
increase and a fair movement noted on the 
basis of $4.60 p 100 lbs for contract prime 
and 4.70 for Mar delivery; clover seed quiet, 
prime 11@11.25 p 100 lbs. Buckwheat easy 
at 1.05@1.10 » 100 Ibs, Hungarian 85c@1.15, 
German millet 90c@1.30. 

At New York, the grain market has a 
quiet tone. Wheat ruled a shade lower, No 
2 red, elevator, selling around 80c p bu, corn 
48l4c, oats 30c, rye 54@55c, barley 63@73c, 
clover seed 94,@11\c p Ib, timothy $4.50@5 
p 100 Ibs. Flour shows littie change. Fey 
spring patents quotably 4.15@4.75 p bbl, do 
winter 3.85@3.95, spring straights 3.75@3.90, 
winter 3.40@3.55. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, onions 2.50@5, turnips 60@75c, 
beans 2.15@2.30 p bu. Apples 2.50@4, cran- 
berries 8@9. Eggs 22@24c p dz, live chick- 
ens 9@10c p lb, or 10@1l1c d w, broilers 20 
@22c, turkeys 12@lic, ducks 9@10c. Corn 














MARKETS 


48@50c p bu, oats 31@38c, bran 17.50@18.50 
p ton, middlings 18@19.50, hay 15@18. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, live 
turkeys 7@10c, fowls 8%@9téc, chickens 9@ 


9%c, squabs 25@30c p pair. Potatoes 40@ 
52c p bu, beets 20@25c, carrots 20@25c, Dan- 
ish cabbage $12@15 p ton, celery 30@40c p dz 
bchs, parsnips 30@40c p bu, turnips 20@25c. 
Apples 1.75@3.75 p bbl, cranberries 9@11, 
Catawba grapes 12@l5c p_ bskt. 

At Rochester, apples $1.25@2 p bbl, cran- 
berries 9@11, honey l6c p lb, maple sugar 9@ 
10c. Beans 1.75@2.50 p bu, carrots 20@25c, 
onions 60@7ic, potatoes 40@50c. Fresh eggs 
21@22c p dz, live chickens 9c p Ib, fowls 8c, 
turkeys 9@10c. Beef 744@8t%4c p Ib d w, veal 
calves 10c, pigs 7@7%4c, sheep 7@10c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 55c p bu, oats 33e, 
bran $17 p ton, cottonseed meal 25.50, mid- 
dlings 18, hay 16.50@18. Eggs 24c p dz, live 
chickens 9@10c p lb, or 12@13c d w, turkeys 
14@l5ic, ducks 15c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 70c, turnips 25@50c, beans 2.10@2.25, 
apples 50@90c, squash ic p lb, celery 25@ 
35c p dz. 

At Watertown, onions 80@90c p bu, pota~ 
toes 40@50c, beets 35@40c, parsnips 60@75ec, 
turnips 35@40c, apples $2@3 p bbl, cranbers- 
ries 10.50@11. Live chickens and fowls 7@ 
8c p lb, turkeys 10c, eggs 21@22c p dz. Steers 
44%4@ic p Ib 1 w, veal calves 5@6c, lambs 4@ 
5c. Corn meal 20 p ton, corn and oats 22@ 
23, bran 19, middlngs 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $17@17.75 p ton, hay 14.50@17.50, No 2 
Pa red wheat 77ic p bu, corn 43%c, No 2 
white oats 32%c. Eggs 22c“p dz, live fowls 
9@lic, chickens 9@10c, ducks 11@12e, tur- 
keys 9@10c, geese 9@Jic, fowls 9@10c d w, 
chickens 8@12c, broilers 18@24c, capons 9@ 
13c. Apples 2.50@4 p bbl, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 8@9, or 2.50@3 p cra, Jersey 2@2.75, 
Fla oranges 2.50@3.25 p’ bx, grape fruit 3.50 
@5, strawberries 40@60c p qt. York state 
potatoes 48@55c p bu, Mich 45@52c, onions 
85c@1, Danish cabbage 11@15 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, 
storage 17@18c, live fowls 10@11c p Ib, chick- 
ens 10@l1llic, turkeys 8%@9c, ducks 11@12c, 
fowls 12@13ec d w, chickens 13@14c, turkeys 
12@138c, ducks 14@1l5c. King apples $3.50@4 
Pp bbl, Baldwins 2.50@3, Greenings 2.25@2.50, 
cranberries 6.50@12. Turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, 
carrots 1.50, parsnips 1.50@1.75, beets 1.25 
@1.50, potatoes 45@55c p bu, onions 90c@1, 
celery 35@60c p dz. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $4@5.15 
p 100 lbs, veal calves 4@4.75, hogs 5.25@5.40, 
sheep 3.25@4.25, lambs 5@5.65. Fresh eggs 
17c p dz, live chickens 7@8%%4c p lb, turkeys 
7¥%c, ducks 9c, geese 5@7 p dz. No 2 red 
winter wheat 79c p bu, corn 40c, oats 2714c, 
rye 58c, hay 10@14.50 p ton, bran 15@15.50, 
middlings 15.50@16.50. Apples 2.75@3 p bbl, 
Cape Cod cranberries 8.75@9 p bbl, Jersey 
7.50@8, Fla oranges 2.75@3.25 p bx. Pota- 
toes 42@48c p bu, sweets 1.50@2.50 p bbl, 
cabbage 13@15 p ton, onions 90c p bu. 

At Columbus, wheat 75@77c p bu, corn 
88@40c, oats 25c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 13@14. 
Steers 4.35@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
5@6, hogs 4.50@4.85, sheep 3.50@4.50. Eggs 
18c p dz, live chickens 6%4c p Ib, or 7%c d 
w, broilers 15c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 10c. 
Potatoes 42@56c p bu, onions 1@1.20, turnips 
25@35c. Apples 1.95@2.10 p bbl, cranberries 
7.25@9. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, apples $2@ 
3 p bbl, cranberries 9@10, Fla oranges 2@3 
p bx. Potatoes 52@58c p bu, onions 75@90c, 
spinach 30@35c, beans 1.50@2.50, cabbage 14 
@16 p ton, celery 25@60c p az bchs, Fla to- 
matoes 1.50@3 » carrier. Fresh eggs 19@ 
21c p dz, live chickens “@lic » Ib, fowls 
8%@9c, ducks 10@1lic, turkeys 9@12c d w, 
chickens 8@11c, capons 10@14c. Wheat 75%e 
p bu, corn 42%4c, oats 281%4c, hay 15.50@17.50 
p ton, bran 1550@17.50, middlings 17@18, 
cottonseed meal 24.50@25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the preduce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


At the midwinter meeting of the Mich- 
igan bean jobbers’ assn, held last week at 
Detroit, it was decided to make 60 lbs p bu 
the standard weight of beans, and ‘to allow 
5e p bu reduction from the purchase price® 
to make them hand picked, i e, 5e would be 
deducted for the dirt usually found in ship- 














ments from first hands. The convention 
favored the adoption of the Cullom inter- 
state commerce bill and resolved to ask 
Mich congressmen to use their influence to 
have this bill passed. Sec Burdick Potter 
said the present rate of freight on beans is 
50@75% higher than on wheat. Beans are 
classified by railroads as fifth-class freight, 
while wheat is sixth class. Pres G. F. All- 
mendinger estimates the Mich crop of beans 
for ’00-’01 at 5000 cars, valued atabout $4,000,- 








000. The next annual meeting will be held 
in Sept, probably at either Lansing or 
Grand Rapids. 

At New York, demand rather slack, 
prices steady. Choice marrow $2.50 p bu, 
fair 2.40@2.45, medium 2.25, pea 2.25@2.30, 
red kidney 2.35, white kidney 2.60@2.65, yel- 
low eye 2.65, Cal lima 3.80, imported me- 
dium 1.85@2.10. 

Apples. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS FOR WEEK ENDING JAN 26 

Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
N York, 2,930 4,061 1,400 647 9,038 
Boston, 4,202 — 297 -- 4,499 
Portland, 7,898 364 — -— 8,262 
This w'k, 15,030 4,423 1,697 647 21,799 
Last y’r, 10,336 15,941 _— 306 26.583 

Total this season to date. 

1900-’01 666,331 180,701 211,209 53,750 1,111,991 
1899-'00 537,164 240,789 202,464 112,427 1,092,844 

At New York, receipts hold up well, but 
generally well taken. Newtown Pippins 
$1.25@4 p bbl, Spitz 3@5, Spy 2.25@3.50, Ben 


Davis 2.25@3.50, Baldwin 2.25@3.50, Green- 
ing 2.25@3, winter var 1.50@2. 

At Boston, offerings quite liberal and it 
takes good stock to bring top quotations. 
Kings $2.50@3 p bbl, Northern Spy 2@3, 
No 1 Baldwins and Greenings 2@2.50, do 
No 2 1.25@1.50, Talman Sweets 1.50@2.50, 
mixed var 1.50@2. 

Dried Fruits. 

At Chicago, good stock generally steady. 
Choice to fcy evapd apples 5@7c p lb, fair to 
prime 3%@5c, southern 33%@4%c, sundried 
234@3%c, chopped 1144,@1%c, cores and skins 
le, evapd raspberries 19@1914c. 


At New York, market shows little ac- 
tivity. Ch to fey evap’d apples 54@ic p 


lb, fair to prime 3@4%c, sundried 34%4@4%c, 
chops $1.50@1.75, cores and skins 75c@1, 
evap’d raspberries 19@20c, blackberries 6% 
@6%c, huckleberries 1414%4@15%c, cherries 
15@16c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market has shown more 
strength. Nearby fancy, at mark 22@238c p 
dz, av prime 21@2114c, fresh western 19%@ 
21c, southern 19@20%c, refrig 16%2@18c, loss 
off 20%.@21c. 

At Boston, market well 
generally steady. Nearby fcy 
eastern 20@22c, Vt and N H 22c, 
ete, 21c, western 19@20%c, southern 19 
refrig’r stock 16@17%«c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, citrus fruits generally 
steady, cranberries and strawberries quiet. 
Fancy bright Fla oranges $3.20@4.25 p bx, 
bright 2.65@3, russets 2@2.55, Cal navels 
2@3.25, do grape fruit 2.50@3.50, do Fla 5@ 
7, tangerines 5@6.50, Catawba grapes 75c 
@1.25-p case, Cape Cod cranberries 7@9.50 
p bbl, Jersey 7.50, per cra 2@2.30, Fla 
strawberries 35@50c p qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand slack. Bran $17@ 
18.50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 18.50@ 
19.50, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 26, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 85c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.02@1.05, coarse 
corn meal 938@96c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market continues quiet. 
Prime timothy 9$2%.@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 8@ 
90c, No 2 80@82%c, No 3 75@80c, clover mixed 
774%4@82%c, no grade 60@70c, long rye straw 
75@85c. : 

At Boston, tone of market easy. Prime 
timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 16.50@17.50, 
No 2 15.50@16, No 3 14, ch fine 14, clover 
mixed 14, swale 8@9, rye straw 10@17, oat 
9@9.50. 


supplied and 
25c p dz, 
Mich, Ind, 
@20c, 


Onions. 


At New York, supply moderate, demand 
good. Ct and L TI white onions $3.50@6 p 


bbl, red 2.50@2.75, yellow 2.50@3, Orange 
Co white 2@4.50 p bag, yellow 2.25@2.75, 
state and western yéllow 2.50@2.75 p 150 
lbs, red 2.25@2.50, Bermuda 2@2.25. 

At Boston, seneints light and market 


Stete yellow $2@3 
> p bu, fair 70@75c, 


cleaning up somewhat. 
p bbl, ch yellow 80@85c 





Ohio stock 2.25@2. 
2.40@2.50 p cra. 
“Maple Sugar. 

At New York, continues moderately ac- 
tive. Sugar quotably 8@12c p lb, syrup 75ic 

@$1 p gal. 


50 p small bbl, Havana 


Potatoes. 

At New York, in liberal supply, demand 
rather easy. L I in bulk $1.50@2 p bbl, 
state and western 1.50@1.75 p 180 lbs, Jersey 
prime 1.25@1.75 p bbl, Bermuda 3@5, Jer- 
sey sweets 1.75@2.50. 

At Boston, prices shade lower, receipts 
moderate. Houlton Green Mts extra 65c 
p bu, do Aroostook 638c, fair 60@62c, extra 
Hebrons 60c, fair 58c, Dakota Red 50@53c, 
York state white 50@53c, Mich and Wis 
50@53c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, tone of market quiet. Live 

fowls 9%c p lb, chickens 7c, turkeys 8@9c, 


ducks 50@85c p pair, geese $1@1.50, pig- 
eons 25@30c, turkeys 8@10%c p lb d w, 
Phila broilers 18@35c, do roasting chickens 
9@1éc, western chickens 7@10%c, fowls 8 
@9l4c, capons 10@13c, ducks 8@13c, squabs 
1.75@3.50 p dz. 


At Boston, market well supplied and not 
especially active. Live fowls 6@10c p Ib, 
chickens 8@9%c, northern and eastern fowls 
2@12c d w, chickens 9@1l5c, ducks 12@14c, 
geese 10@12c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz, western 
turkeys 9@12%c p lb, chickens 8@liic, fowls 
8@10c, capons 11@13c, ducks 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage easy, other win- 
ter vegetables fairly firm. Brussels 
sprouts 5@15c p qt, beets 75c p bbl, carrots 
69c@$1, Fla cucumbers 2@3 p cra, LI cab- 
bage 3@4 p 100, state 13@16 p ton, celery 
25@75e p dz, Fla cauliflowers 2.50@3.50 p 
bskt, egg plant 2@4 p bbl, green peas 1@ 
3.50 p bskt, kale 90c p bbl, lettuce 2.50@4 p 
¥% bbl, parsnips 75c@1 p bbl, squash 1@1.50, 
svinach 90c@1.25, turnips 70@85c,_ string 
beans 1.50@3.25 p cra, Fla tomatoes 1@3 p 


carrier. 
Wool. 


market has ruled somewhat 
recent sales showing a ma- 
terial increase. Trade has been mainly in 
territories, scoured, Ore, medium fleeces 
and delaine wools. Prices in some in- 
stances have slightly favored buyers, but 
are generally steady and stocks firmly held. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The situation in the butter market is 
practically the same in_nearly all our lead- 
ing trade centers, strictly fancy fresh 
creamery ruling firm, medium and lower 
grades somewhat irregular in tone. A 
fairly active export demand has helped to 
unload the accumulation of undergrade 
stock, while the increased home consump- 
tive demand, brought about by lower 
prices, takes care of arrivals of choice 
fresh creamery. Prices on top grades are a 
shade firmer, otherwise quotations are gen- 
erally unchanged. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


The wool 
more active, 





New York Boston Chicago 
1901 .......22 @22% 23 @23%c 20%@21 ec 
1900 .......20 @25t4e 26 @26%c 24 @24%4c 
1899 ... -19%4@20 c 20 @21 c 18 @i8%c 
New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 


24@25c p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 22@24c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@24c, prints 23@25c, 
dairy 16@22c.—At Buffalo. fey cmy 2®%@ 
28c, rolls 12@15c, dairy 10@20c.—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 25c, dairy 22c. 
—At Rochester, extra Elgin 24@25c, state 22 
@238c. 

At New York, choice fresh creamery 
firm, under grades irregular. Cmy extra 22 
@221%é¢c p Ib, firsts 20@2114c, extra June make 
1914@20c, fcy state dairy 20c. firsts 18@19c, 
western imt cmy 13%@17ic, rolls 11@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, about 
steady. Extra Elgin and other separator 
cmy 22c p Ib, firsts 20@211%4c, seconds 17@19c, 
imt cmy 14@18c, ladle 12@14c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Elgin prints 24@24%c, tubs 23@23%éc, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





O and Pa cmy 21@21%c, dairy 16@17c, rots | 


12@14c. 

Ohio—At Gincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
quiet at 22@23c p lb, state emy 18@19c, dairy 
11@13c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 
2ic, dairy 11@13c. 

Marylend—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor emy 24@25c p Ib, firsts 22@23c, extra 
gathered cmq 20@2ic, firsts 19@20c, ladle 
15@17c, dairy 22@24c, rolls 13@16c. 

At Boston, fancy stock firm. ordinary re- 


| harben” homes. 
i - es; how to Fi | how to 
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mains dull.,Vt and N H emy extra 23@23%4c 
p lb, N Y 224%2@28c, western 224%@23c, firsts 
20@22c, June make 19@2l1c, Vt dairy extra 
20c, N Y¥ 19c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 
34%4@15c, dadle 12@14c. 


The Cheese Market. 


A somewhat better business has been 
done in cheese, yet market is not espe- 
cially active. Improvement is mainly on 
home account, exporters and holders of 
stock evidently being somewhat apart on 
prices. With_ supply well handled, how- 
ever, and a steadily increasing demand, 
the situation is healthy. 


New York State—At Albany, cheddars 11 
@l12c p lb, flats 104%@11%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11%c.—At Buffaio, fcy new 12c, 
dairy made 10@1ilc.—At Watertown, small 
11%@12c.—At Rochester, full cream 12c. 

At New York, continues fairly active. 
Fancy small state 12c p lb, do large 114@ 
lise, ch smal! 111446@11%c, do large llc, light 
skims 74%@9c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies~ 
liberal. N Y full cream 11%c p lb, Ohio 
fats 10@10%c, part skims 8@9c.—At Pitts- 
burg, ch Ohio 124%@12%c, N Y 124%@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, quiet, prices firm. 
State flats 11%c p Ib, twins 12%@13c, N Y 
cheddars 12%c.—At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars 13%4¢c, flats 1lc. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
Steady at 124%@12%c p lb, flats 12%@13c. 

At Boston, demand continues moderately 
active. N Y twins extra 11%@12c p lb, do 
Vt 11%@12c, firsts 104%@11l%c, seconds 9@ 
i0c, western twins extra 11@11\%4c, fair to 
good 10@10%4c, Ohio flats 1014%4@11c. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Lyon & Healy, Chicago, all kinds of mu- 
sical instruments. 

Kelly Foundry & Machine Co, 
Ind, tank heaters, low wagons, etc. 

J. Bauscher, Jr, Freeport, Ill, all kinds of 
farm poultry and garden seeds. 

S. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. A hand- 
somely illustrated catalog and price list of the 
Planet Jr farm and garden tools. 

Burbank’s experimental farms, Santa Rosa, 
Cal. An illustrated supplement to New Cre- 
ations in Fruits and Flowers. 

Calla greenhouses, Calla, O. Illustrated cat- 
alog of flower and garden seeds, plants, vines 
and bulbs. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O. Cata- 
log and price list of strawberry piants and 
gladiolus bulbs. 

Empire Mfg Co, Quincy, Ill. An illustrated 
catalog with many testimonials of the Farm- 
er’s Handy Feed Cooker. 

Goulds Mfg Co, Seneca Falls, N Y. A very 
complete catalog of spraying apparatus, tel!- 
ing how and when it should be used. 

James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, 
Mass. Illustrated catalog and price list of 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

Harry N. Hammond Seed Co, Bay City, 
Mich. Illustrated catalog of farm, vegetable 
and flower seeds. 


SAVE $10,---PER COW 


RY YEAR OF 


DE LAVAL. "CREAM SEPARATORS 
“Alpha” ond Tb Poe ee £2890." Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL mt C0., 


Rando 74 Cortlandt Street. 
Cc meacon RK. 








Goshen, 











A VERY DESIRABLE LOCATIO 
9434 acres, one mile from Cornell ee 
from city limits; 200 quart milk route wit 
desired. Price $7500. 
216 acres in Williamstown, Oswego Co., N. Y. Price 
#6000, terms easy. For full particulars of above property 
write National Real Estate Co., Ithaca, N. Y- 


FARM WANTED 


Se low rent. 
4k. Omics 


Hedges, Windbreaks 


Shelters and Live Fences 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise 

wth and ee of hedge slants 1 ay, . 

gives ae oy ons 
treat them 


a a 
farm, if 





with or without working plant 
sogme sheep or cows not objected to) 
rticulars to P, FA 

5A, New York. 





“aed 


con: 
and 
windbreaks and shelters. it includes 


y ‘concerni 

the whole art making a delirhtful home, giving direc- 
tions for nooks and balconies for culture and for 
human — The illustrations are not only joto- 


graphs co’ ering the whole subject, but include numerous 
‘ound plans fo ‘or laying out suburban lots and country 
omesteads. While the directions are minute and exact, 


there is not a padded line that could be oo Cloth, 

140 pages, 5 by 7A — Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Cateion Free of this and m«ny other publications, 
CRANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York 
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Tobacco Grop and Market. 
In Cigar Leaf Growing States. 


Buyers have been very quiet, so far as 
making purchases goes, in all cigar leaf 
growing states. There has been more or 
less demand for ’99 cigar leaf in Pa, but the 
amount held by growers is now very small 
and being aware of its value, are holding 
for all it is worth. No interest is shown in 
Hav leaf and very few sales are made. 
There is no activity in the Chemung val- 
ley. The crop in Ohio moves very slowly, 
with but little inclination on the part of 
packers to buy. Wis tobacco is being de- 
livered in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
as it is poorly cured. A large portion is 
being thrown out and the per cent of fillers 
and binders will be large. There is a great 
deal of docking being done. In New Eng- 
land only occasional sales are reported, as 
the Hav crop has very nearly all changed 
hands. Nearly all the broadleaf tobacco 
remains unsold and growers are puzzled as 
to the situation. So far as buying and sell- 
ing goes, Jan has been an exceedingly dull 
month. 


I 
The Tobacco Output of Last Year. 
During the 12 calendar months of 1900 the 
tobacco output of the country held up 
remarkably well, the consumption, as com- 
pared with 1899, being as follows: 


THE ENORMOUS TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 





1899 1900 
Cigars, 4,947,772,313 5,458,835,705 
Cigarettes, 2,721,671,880 2,578,554,607 
Little cigars, 644,765,930 623,757,540 
Tobacco, m’f’r’d, 276,568,451 285,067,124 


By the production of 8,661,147,852 cigars, 
large and small, and cigarettes, nearly all 
the available high grade domestic grown 
cigar leaf of the '98 and ’99 crops was 
brought into acquisition. The market has 
been made so bare by this immense out- 
put it is in the best of condition to use 
the crop of last year. The income derived 
by the federal government the past 12 
months from taxes on tobacco was $60,- 
411,913. 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Under the thundering guns of ten miles 
of warships, the pick of the British, Ger- 
man and French navies, the body of Queen 
Victoria was borne on the royal yacht Al- 
berta from Cowes, Isle of Wight, to Ports- 
mouth, making one of the most impressive 
sights in the world’s naval annals. With 
corresponding military pomp the body was 
conveyed from Portsmouth to London, 
there being 33,000 soldiers under arms to 
pay a last tribute to the beloved queen. The 
funeral ceremonies took place at St George 
Royal chapel, Windsor. 


Commander-in-Chief von Waldersee has 
formulated a plan for the evacuation by the 
allied troops of Pekin and other Chinese 
cities now held by them. Before this can 
be put in operation he says the Chinese 
must make a start toward fulfilling the 
conditions of the peace treaty. As soon 
as the actual punishment of the guilty par- 
ties’ has been administered and China gives 
her consent to pay the indemnities de- 
manded by the different govts, the with- 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Star Incubator Co, at Bound Brook, 
N J, have just opened a first-class poultry 
supply store at 38 Vesey street, New York 
city. It is under the management of Mr 
Adin G. Pierce, the well-known expert in- 
cubator operator and poultryman, who will 
be glad to give authoritative advice as well 
as to sell the best of all that the poultry 
raiser needs. 





We Call the Attention of our readers to 
the advertisement in this issue of the Elk- 
hart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co of EIk- 
hart, Ind. These people have long been 
in our paper and are well known to our 
readers as the manufacturers of good and 
reliable goods and for their honest, upright 
business methods. If any of our sub- 
scribers are interested in carriages or har- 
nesses they should write for their catalog, 
which will be sent free if you mention this 


paper. 





TOBACCO—NEWS 


drawal of troops can begin, gradually min- 
imizing the “allied forces throughout the 
country. On account of the frozen condi- 
tion of the rivers and harbors it will be 
impossible to deport troops before March. 





The Italian senate has passed a bill de- 
claring the house in which the late 
Giuseppe Verdi was born a national mon- 
ument, and authorizing the interment of 
the remains of Verdi and his wife at the 
institute for old musicians founded by 
Verdi in Milan. 





Miss Pauline Astor, daughter of Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, is to become a duch- 
ess, her engagement to the duke of Rox- 
burghe being announced. The wedding will 
be next summer. 





The success of Senator Cullom of Ill is 
regarded as making Charles G. Dawes, the 
comptroller of the currency, the dominant 
factor in Ill politics. This is believed to 
foreshadow Dawes’s election to the U_ §S 
senate two years hence to succeed Mason, 





Dawson and the Yukon valley have just 
passed through the coldest weather re- 
corded since white men inhabited that 
country. It was 78 below zero at Forty- 
Mile. The average for the seven days end- 
ing Jan 16 at Dawson was 32 below zero. 





The output of U § postage stamps during 
Jan was the largest in the history of the 
govt, the total number being 504,676,615, of 
which 9,564,840 were put up in the little book 
form. 





The Hundred Year club of N Y city, after 
six months’ research, states that the old- 
est man in the world is Izai Rodofsty of 
Moscow, Russia, aged 136, and the oldest 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertis: 
enh, Ba cents a word each insertion. ™ sada 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


EED corn—Pride of Nishna yellow and Iowa Silver 
J Mine, two of the largest, earliest _ and most produc- 
tive varieties grown in the world. Planted with profit 
in 38 states_in 1900. Price $1 per bu, bags free, abeasa 
ears here. Descriptive circulars free for asking. A 52- 
page illustrated book on corn growing for 4c to pay post- 
age. Address RATEKIN & SON, She Ta, 


IN & SON, Shenandoah, Ia, 
ANSAS_ corn wins. Topeka commercial club gets 
grand prize at 


Q the Paris exposition. Free sample 
and circular on sptcaticn. 


Address HUMBOLDT 
GRAIN EXCHANG Humboldt, Kan. 
seeds. 


HAMPION beardless_ barley.and other farm 
Ay Eiymouth |< and Langshan cockerels 
and _ eggs; also Re (9) ull calves. frite for prices. 
4A. J. CUSHMAN. Marcus, Ta. 4 
LIONS of fine strawberry plants, 68 best varieties; 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, grapes. Descrip- 
tive catalog free, send for it to-day. D. BRANDT, Box 
6. Bremen, O. = 














REES !— qung, budded_ apple. pear and plum, lic each. 
- Send_to G. C. STONE'S wholesale nurseries. Dans- 
ee, N Y, for 80-page catalog. Secure varieties now, pay 
nm spring. 





EED corn, best on earth; Kansas corn gets grand prize 
at Paris ex 
cation. HUM 
Kan. 
MPROVED Brussel Sprout seed, harvested during past 
season. Price 50 cts per oz, $2.50 4 Ib, $4 Ib. C. A, 
MAYO, Mattituck, Suffolk Co, N Y. 
PQzATORS— i varieties, Gold standard oats, S C 
W Leghorns. Catalog and sample oats free. HILER 
BROTHERS, Prattsburg, N Y. 
Ports varieties Aroostook seed potatoes; price_ low. 
Small orders or car lots. Send for catalog. P. H. 
REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 
OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, 9 > 
Ohio, Rose, Fortune, 85 varieties. C. W. FORD, 
Fishers, N 
OTATO onion sets, pure seed, $4.00 bushel, 3 bush- 
els $11.00: f o b cars. SEYMOUR BIGELOW, Mid- 
dleport, N Y. 
SEED potatoes. Raleigh, Bovee, etc, $2.35 barrel. Cata- 
log free. HOPKINS’S NURSERIES, Almond, N_Y. 
2 VARIETIES strawberry plants ar 1000 and up. 
6Ostna for catalog free. H.W. HENRY. La Porte. Ind. 
ILOS and seed corn for sale at right prices. AMERI- 
CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


OLDT GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humboldt, 



































sition; free sample and circular on appli- . 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 

of prize-winnin, Langshans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Kocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks, 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
best equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
and eggs, liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU ISLAND, Clayton,’ N 
pueres paper, Ulustrated, 20 pages, 2% cents per 

year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
age practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 








k alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poult books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, . ad 
White Wyandots, Piymuuth 


Cs stock for sale, 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins Leghorns, turkeys, geese, 
ducks and guineas. ‘Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM, 
Box M, Jamesburg, J. 
9V Varieties Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
scribed in colored page book and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
VERx farmer needs the Common sense incubator; sure 
4 healthy hatch; homemade; particulars free. FLORI, 
Silver Lake, Ind. 
HITE Holland turkeys 
cheap to close out. MRS L. J. 
nell, 
N mW system again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
lars free. FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Ill. 
ROWN Leghorn cockerels, 75c each; eggs 75c sitting, 
LL» W. BUNTING, Bishopville, Md. 
10 BARRED Rock, Brown Leghorn cockerels cheap, 
NELSON’S, London, Pa. 


RQ) FULL blooded Buff. Wyandots for sale by J. 


o HEARTY, Elnora, N Y 

B's White Wyandots, cockerels. 8. SPONABLE, S8t 
Johnsville, N Y. a? pe hee 
UFF Wyandot cockerels, 2 dollars) W. LEWIS, Dry 
Ridge, Ky. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A Gents with rigs can earn from $18 to 
{% selling Velox ball-bearing grindstones. 
opt, See advertisement on Foge 20. Write for terms. 
VELOX MACHINE WORKS, 267 Dearborn St, Dept A, 
Chicago, Il. 

E pay, $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 

introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE FG 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 

ANTED—An experienced agricultural salesman with 

rig. gpportunity of a lifetime. AMERICAN FARM 
COMPANY, Buffalo, N Y. . 

E pay $5 a day and expenses to men with rigs to 

in 


roduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


LIVE STOCK. 


RIZE winning Jersey Red service boars, registered 

stock; a few choice Oxford ewes in lamb to imported 
ram. W. EMPIE, Minaville, N Y. 

EGISTERED Chester Whites, 

ages; Scotch Collie dogs. 
Charlestown, W Va. 

NGORAS—America’s sweepstakes. 

MARSHALL, Glenville, West Va. | 
ANGORA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 











choice stock, large strain; 
WILLIAMS, Bush- 
































a week 
They sell at 

















both 
ARCHIE 


various 


sexes, 
C. ROPER, 





MARCELLUS 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, ork, poultry, dressed 
calves, ™- etc. E. D. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 





AUSTIN & CO, commission merchants. Fruits, 
‘© produce, eggs, poultry and calves. Correspondence 
solicited. 326 Washington street, New York. 


}RESSED hogs, calves, poultry, 
GIBBS & BRO, 308 N Front St, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ANTED—Position as manager or working foreman; 
, experienced in all branches of farming, stock rais- 
ing and feeding and gardening; also poultry raising, the 
use of all kinds of farm machinery and the handling of 
ane 4: «© years a. age and small i mn oa gk 
nce; references from present employer. Address B, Box 
330, Plainfield, N J. . 


QITUATION wanted. Experienced gardener and fruit 
grower. EDWARD McJILTON, Forgy, O. 


FURS. 


AW furs wanted. Highest cash prices paid. Send for 
R uotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, ioe South Water 
&t, F rovidence, RL 
KUNK, mink, fox and other furs wanted. 
highest prices. W. G. FULTON & CO, 


town, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4 dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 
your money back if dissatisfied: send for 
. DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 








hay and produce. 
Philadelphia. 














We pay 
Stewarts- 





press for $1; 
circular. 
livan Co, N Y. 


OR SALE—St Bernard pups, 5 months old, extra large 

honde, perfect markings, from registered stock. THOM- 
AS KELTER, Chicopee, Mass. ee Pe 
PLANE barns are cheapest, strongest; book for stamp. 

SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, O 


>-TO-DATE farmers need printed stationery. Samples 
free. PRINTER, Nicholville, NY. 


MHE ACME. milk ticket, good once only. H. A. 
BLAKESLEE, Hartford, Ct. 
ARGAINS in garden plows, Write R. C. BUCK- 
LEY, Peoria, Il. 




















Never Had a Failure. 


I have sold considerable stock through 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and have never had a 
failure in securing customers when using 
that column.—[J. Andrew Casterline, Do- 


ver, N J. 
Catalog Complete (ie "omnce s000 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


y -Hollifield of Battle 


who is 117. 


woman, Mrs Nancy 


Creek, Mich, 


A-new cable from Cornwall to St Vincent, 
Cape Verde islands, has been opened -for 
business, thus completing the new direct 
cable route between Great Britain and 
South Africa. 


The report of the special committee of 
congress that investigated hazing at West 
Point will recommend drastic legislation 
calculated to stamp out hazing in the 
future. 

David B. Hill of N Y announces that he 
will not be a candidate for pres in 1904. 


Admiral Dewey’s response to a query as 
to whether there was hazing at Annapolis 
in his day was as follows: “If eating dough, 
chewing the end of a hawser, going around 
with a shingle down my back, drinking vin- 


egar without putting my nose in the glass, 
and Such other trifles, is being hazed, I 
shouldn’t wonder if I was.” 


The transfer of the Southern Pacific com- 
pany into the hands of a syndicate in which 
LU P interests predominate has been con- 
summated. The transaction completes the 
last link necessary for the establishment 
of a transcontinental railroad under a sin- 
gle control. ’ 


It will cost $60,000 to inaugurate Pres Mc- 
Kinley. 


Naval authorities at Washington have 
agreed upon a design for a typical Ameri- 
can battleship, unlike any vessel now 
afloat, and superior in fighting qualities to 
any battleship built or projected by any 
foreign power. Five vessels of this type 
have already been contracted for and two 
others are to be provided for in the current 


[25] 


naval appropriation bill, to cost altogether 
when in fighting trim $50,000,000. The bat- 
teries of «these powerful ships will consist 
of four 12 in, four 8 in and 16 6 in guns, 
which surpasses the armament of any ship 
afloat. 
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Bids for raising the wreck of the Maine 
range from $867,000 to that of nothing, a 
Chicago firm offering to remove the wreck 
for nothing and to give the govt 3% on the 
sales of the material in the form of sou- 
venirs. - 


The Mich supreme court has unnanimous- 
ly sustained the constitutionality of the 
law taxing inheritances. 


The activity of the Boers in So Africa 
seems to be on the increase. Consul Gen 
Pierce reports that in one week Gen DeWet 
captured $925,000 in British gold, 100,000 cat- 
tle and horses and 6000 prisoners. 








UR mirror will tell you the bitter’ truth: ; 
Healthy women Jook younger than their age, but you look far too old 
for your ycars, 3 
_ Time deals lightly with the woman ia good health, bat the wastiag 
hand .of sickacss and_discase sparcs_ncither_your youthful looks, beasty, - n0f 
complexion. 

“The Creator has endowed every woman: with beauty, and every woman in good 
health is. beautiful and comely to look upon.» A.clear, fresh, wholesome look 
is the resalt of the. possession of good 
heaith, and no woman can be beaatifal 
and attractive without good health. 
The dull, dead, gnawing pain, the sense 
of nervousness, weakness, oppression, 
and discouragement, the tired, listless. 
lanzuid feeling, the shooting pains, the 
aching. head, the pain in the back, alf 
these are. sympioms of a disordered 
sysiem, and all these are beauty-killers, 
producers of dull ‘caden compicxions, 
unnatural flushings, dark circles under 
the ¢yes, humors, ¢raptions, blackheads, lustreless cyes, and other_disfigurements 
which divest women of their natural gift of beauty, 


Dr. Greene’s 
Why be homely when you-can be beautifal axd attractive? 
Get good health and with it those looks.and attributes which attract. please, 


and fascinate. {tf is within yout power to do so, for it is within every woman’s power to be well and strong, and hence Wok her best, If she will usc 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura to give her strong, vigorous nerves, pure, rich blood. a clear complexion, and. thus restore the energies and vitality of seand 
and perfect health. 
Good health means youthfal good looks te every woman: and it behooves women to restore 
‘and maintain their health by taking that greatest and best of all ‘health restoratives, 
Or, Greene’s Nervara bleod and nerve remedy. It will build up the health, cleanse and 
purify the complicxion, restore brilliancy to the cyc, make rich, red: blood and 
strong, steady, and vigorous nerves. Dr. Greene’s Nervara will make you look 
and fecl young and restore your cncrgics, vivacity, and enjoyment of life.” 


MRS. KATE AUSTIN, 40 Jenny Lind Ave., Somerville, Mass.,'says: 
“T had a pain in my side-for seventeen years. I also suffered with 
terrible backache and headache; such an awful headache, and I had not 
bit of appetite. I cried with pain from womb trouble, and was as 
ale as a-ghost. I was terribly nervous. I could not sleep for.a 
_ long time, and had rheumatism in my shoulder and arm. suf- 
‘fered everything; nobody but God knows how I suffered, 
I weighed 128 pounds. A friend recommended Dr, Greene's 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and * to 
takeit. Iwa so weak 
and run down that the 
first bottle did not do 
me much good, but I 
kept on, e 
bottle did me good and 
to gain. After 


WHEN 
WRINKLES 
COME. 


Departing HEALTH and BEAUTY 
Called Back by 





DR. GREENE’S 
NERVURA 
Makes Health 
and Happiness 














fil Health 

Destroys Beauty 
and Happ iness. roy the Nervura I 
DR. GREENE’S never hada pain in my 
NERVURA,__ ont heat oon ant 
Makes You Well ¥ 1" ico% belicve there 
and Restores good as Dr. 
Your Good Looks. | Gomes Nrrrs, 


is | medicine in the 
world so 
and ‘I have had no 





- return of my womb 
trouble I had leucorrheea, but sinco taking Nervura that 
has disappeared. I feel strong, and last summer was able 
to do the work for fourteen in a family, and I weigh 163 
pounds. I was so weak before, nobody knows, how I 
worked, but I had to work for my children. I sent two 
bottles of Nervura to my brother in Nova Scotia, and it 
did him lots of good. . I recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
to every one.” 


Women hav¢ absolate confideace in Dr. Greene’s, 
‘Nervara, more so than in any other remicdy, .be~ 
cause it is purcly vegetable and a famous regular 
physician prepares it, which Is a guarantee that it 
is perfectly adapted to carc.- As an additional assure 
ance of care, Dr. Greene, 35 W. 14th St., New York 
City, gives you the privilege of consatting him With- 
out charge or cost, cither by calling or writing about 

~ your case.’ 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 
By Will “Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories, 


SYNOPSIS: Mr Peter Bannister and some 
acquaintances, assembled’at the village gro- 
cery and postoffice to wait for the. mail, tall 
to discussing Steve Larkin’s parents, then an 
inquiry is made concerning Steve, who had 
run away from a tyrannical father when a 
boy. It is learned that Steve has bécome 
wealthy, and returned from the west. with 
a wife, whom Mr Bannister describes -in an 
enthusiastic manner, as he. had met her on a 
business visit to Steve. Among the company 
are our old friends, Ned Palmer and Selton. 
Suddenly a stranger, of a strong, decided per- 


sonality but rather cruel expression, enters. 


and asks the whereabouts of Steve Larkin. He 
is told the house and leaves. Selton openly 
expresses his fear that some harm will hap- 
pen to Steve through the stranger. Several 
pian to follow up the stranger, when a shot 
rings out and the cry of. murder. Selton 
rushes out and discovers Steve, with blood- 
stained arm, holding his frightened horse, 
while the stranger lies before him, dying af- 
ter having cried, “Steve Larkin killed me! 

In the confusion that follows, Steve's wife on 
horseback dashes in the midst, and on seeing 
the dead man, cries out his name—Harvey 
Lawton. Selton is stern and accusing. Steve 
swears he did not kill the man and his wife 
believes him. The author now goes back to 
Steve’s quarrel with his father, his departure 
from home at’ night, and his boarding the 
west-bound midnight express, where he meets 
that typical westerner and. ranchman, Guy 
Kent. Phe latter, while sleeping, is “‘spotted 

by two “shysters,’”’ and Steve does him a good 
turn by secretly warning him. Kent tele- 
graphs ahead for officers, and at Buffalo.the 
two men are arrested. Kent asks Steve if he 
would like to be a “cow puncher,”’ after hear- 
ing his history, and Steve assenting, buys two 
tickets for the “great west.’’ On the boat from 
Yankton, Steve saves a young man from 
being cheated at cards, and the aggressor 
‘threatens to get even with him sometime. 
One of their stopping places was “the Rog- 
ers’s.’’ There were three strangers here ‘“‘look- 
ing around a little.’’ The leader, ‘“‘the stranger 
from Mizpah river way,” otherwise Mr Law- 
son, was an oily, sneering kind of fellow whom 
Steve took a great dislike to. He incited one of 
Rogers’s employees to “make the tenderfoot 
jump,” but Steve got the best of the fight and 
also otherwise won his antagonist’s respect 
and liking. Arrived at Kent’s ranch, Steve be- 
comes acquainted with Miss Helen Fiske, 
Kent’s niece, who is soon to go to school in 
Chicago. Lawsdn had accompanied the ranch- 
man to his home and is now his guest. Steve 
was induced to sing for Helen, who compli- 
mented him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


From the window came the voice of the 
ranchman, sounding strangely thick and in- 
distinct. “They won’t be any more singin’ 
to-night,” he said, ‘“‘not after that.” 

Steve avoided Lawson’s glance, and 
strode from the room. An hour later, Kent 
introduced him to “the boys” at their little 
game in the dining room with these words, 
“Boys, this ere young feller is Mr Steve 
Larkin, from York state. I want yeh all to 
use him the best yeh know how, fur he’s 
all right.” And “the boys,’ with one ac- 
cord, chorused, ‘“‘You bet he is!” and went 
on with their game without another word. 

That night, lying in his comfortable straw 
cot in the men’s quarters over the dining 
room, Steve reviewed the events of the day, 
from the breaking of the gray horse at 
Pike’s Landing, to the lullaby sung at the 
piano, dismissing each as it passed before 
his mind, falling asleep at last to dream of 
appreciative blue eyes gazing into his own, 
and a gentle voice saying, “You put your 
heart into your song.” 

Miss Fiske did not appear at breakfast 
next morning, And in answer to her uncle’s 
inquiry, Peter said she had gone out for a 
ride over the prairie. 

“Dees she do much riding?” 
asked. 

“Ten er twenty miles ev’ry mornin’ th’ 
weather’ll permit,’”’ Kent replied. “They 
ain’t a man in Montany kin beat her on 


Lawson 


hossback. Most likely she’s rid ‘cross 
country to Lorimer’s place. She does that 
often.”’ 

“Does she ride alone?’ was the next 
question. 

“Ride alone!” the old man _ chuckled. 
“You kin jes’ bet she rides alone. Ain’t 


*fraid o’ nothin’; kin shoot as good as she 
kin ride; no danger of her!” 

At the conclusion of the meal Kent spoke 
to his men. “Mr Lawson wants to buy 
a bunch o’ them grade cows,” he _ said. 
“Where be they rangin’ now?” 





Grizzled Bill Wilson wiped the crumbs 
from his big’ red“ mustache,.and answered: 
“"Bout th’ mouth ef- Five Mile -crick, I 
reckon;..Matt’s got ‘em in charge.’ e. 

The-‘ranehman arose. “Saddle up and 
round "em into th’ co’ral,”~he said. .‘‘Mr 
Lawson, you‘and your men’ hed better let 


yer hosses rest. ‘They'll need it. You kin 
come, Stephen.’ 
Out -into the crisp morning air Steve 


rode with Kent and three of his men. An 
hour’s steady lope brought them to a broad 
strip of good pasturage, where a small 
stream, breaking abruptly from the hills, 
joined the larger one. Fifty or sixty fine 
young cows and many calves were feeding 
there, and rinsing a coffee pot at the brook- 
side was the man in charge. The embers 
of a small fire were .still.glowing warm in 
a sheltered nook by a great rock, and a 
saddled pony was picketed near by. 

Words are seldom wasted on the range. 
“Howdy, Matt,” called the ranchman, pull- 
ing up his horse, and the cowboy, after 
deliberately depositing his utensil on a flat 
rock to dry, answered: ‘Howdy, boss! 
Yer lookin’ good. When’d yeh git back?” 

“Las’ night. Feller up t’ th’ house wants 
t’ buy some cows—rouwnd ’em up t’ th’ 
co’ral.” 

Deftly the cattle men gathered up the 
straying. animals. There was no unneces- 
Sary noise or fuss, yet in a few minutes 
the whole bunch was a compact unit and 
started for the corral, ten miles away. Now 
and then some frisky young heifer would 
create a diversion by making a break for 
the open country, but the nimble pony 


EVENINGS AT) HOME 


was always there to teach her her place, ° 


a swinging 
of the 


the herd soon subsiding to 
pace, completely under control 
trained hands. 

Behind rode Larkin and his employer, 
the latter evidently in a reminiscent mood. 
“That was a purty good song you sung 
las’ night,’”’ he said, by way of a beginning. 
Steve was silent, and the old man went 
on. “That song o’ yourn took me back 
most sixty years. I come purty near blub- 
berin’ myself, and I'll be blamed ef it didn’t 
make tough old Bill Wilson blow his horn 
and wipe his eyes mighty suspicious like. 
I call you'a durned good singer, Stephen.” 

Steve laughed modestly. “I ain’t a patch 
on Miss Fiske,” he said. 

Kent’s eyes glowed with pleasure. “They 
ain’t menny that is!’”’ he cried, bringing 
his hand down on his thigh with a re- 
sounding slap. ‘Got it in her, Helen hes, 
but her teachers in Shecawgo hev done 
a good deal toward developin’ of it.” 

“Then she hes be’n to school in Chicago, 
hes she?’ Steve suggested. 

“Hes she!”’ Kent exclaimed; “hes she! Why, 
my dear young feller, did you s’pose she’d 
dug all her p’lite manners and her musical 
eddication out of th’ sile, here at Cotton 
Run? Wall, I guess not; she’s most six- 
teen, now, and she’s be’n to a boardin’ 
school in Shecawgo fur four years. She’s 
got two more years to study, an’s goin’ 
back in ’bout a week.” 

“Hes she always lived with you?” 

“Wa'll, now, sca’cely. That is to say,— 
yeh see, my sister Marthy married a first- 
rate kind of a feller named Fiske, ’way 
back in the east, where he was a perfesser 
in some high school er other. When Helen 
was ‘bout four years old her father got to 
coughin’ and kind o’ runnin’ down, and his 
doctor told him he’d hev to come west and 
live ’mong th’ mount’ins, er he’d die. So, 
him and Marthy and th’ baby come out 
and settled in th’ Black hills, near Dead- 
wood, where he done a little minin’, ’thout 
much luck. When they’d be’n there ’bout 
four years and he didn’t git no better and 
was on his last legs, Marthy took sick and 
died. Th’ poor feller didn’t hev no money, 
so when he hed laid his wife away he locked 
up his cabin, left his wuthless minin’ claims 
and mountin’ his hoss, come ‘cross coun- 
try here with his little gal. He didn’t live 
only ’bout a month after that and I’ve done 
fur the little gal sence. ‘Course, I, bein’ an 
ol’ bachelder, never hed no daughters of 
my own, but I guess I think’s much of her 
’s ennybuddy could. Peter and his wife 
was brung here to kind o’ care fur her, yeh 
know. Her and Mis’ Pike is mighty pouch 
friends. She rides over there and stays a 
hull fornit, sometimes. Mis’ Pike’s a 
monstrous fine woman. Hope you’ll git ac- 
quainted with her sometime.” 

Mr Kent’s discourse was brought to a 
sudden close by-.a disturbance among the 
cattle. A wild-eyed little calf burst from 
the herd and nimbly avoiding the herds- 
men, ran bawling down the back track, to 
be followed at once by an equally wild- 
eyed cow, evidently the calf’s dam. The 


whole herd became agitated immediately. 





There Was a bawling and snorting, a raising 
of tails anda tessing of hornsthe prompt 
action of Matt in lassoing the Sttle miscre- 
“ant. and. restoring him to th@>ranks pre- 
“venting what: might have been a stampede. 
The cattle were quite restivesafter that 
and Steve got not another word from Mr 
Kent until the whole herd was safe behind 
the gates of the corral. Then he said, ‘‘Ste- 
phen, will yeh please find Mr Lawson, and 
tell him th’ cattle is c’ralled2’ 

Larkin secured his horse and walked to- 
ward the house. On the. veranda he found 
the visitor talking to Miss Fiske, who had 
evidently returned but lately, for she was 
still wearing a becoming habit‘-and was 
toying with a light whip. The young man 
Was sure he had never seen anything half 
so fair as this _red-cheeked young woman 
who gave him so sweet a smile from her 
bright eyes and whose white teeth flashed 
so prettily when her lips parted to bid him 
good morning. “I hear you have been out 
for a ride,” she said. 

Almost unconsciously Steve removed his 
hat. “Yes, quite a ride,” he responded. “I 
hear you’ve be’n out, too.’ 

She laughed gayly and said: ‘‘Oh, that is 
nothing for me. -I have ridden over 20 miles 
this morning.”’ 

Steve remembered his errand and ad- 
dressed himself to her companion. ‘Mr 
Lawson,” he said, ‘‘Mr Kent asked me to 
tell you that th’ cattle was in th’ corral.” 

Lawson pulled himself together languidly 
and rose. “All right er—Steve,” he drawled, 
giving the, latter an insolent stare. “Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Fiske. You, er—Steve, clean 
off my horse well, and have him ready for 
me in an hour.” 

The insult was so well directed and so 
clearly intentional that there was no doubt 
of its meaning. Lawson was taking this 
method of humiliating him in Miss Fiske's 
presence, and the hot blood leaped to Lar- 
kin’s face. His eyes were glowing with 
anger as he returned the other’s stare. 
“Sha’n’t I clean yer boots fur yeh, too?” 
he asked, simulating Lawson’s drawl. “‘I’d 
do that as soon as I’d clean yer horse. I 
might tie yer necktie fur yeh, if I wasn’t 
afraid I’d burn my fingers a-doin’ #t, er 
—Lawson,”’ 

With a half-uttered oath Lawson took a 
hasty step toward him, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then, half turning to the young 
lady, said in an apologetic tone, ‘“‘There’s 
a lady present, or I’d very soon teach you 
your place.” 

To the surprise of both young men, Miss 
Fiske herself disposed of that question of 
etiquette. ‘Don’t let my presence inter- 
fere with what you may consider your 
duty, Mr Lawson,” she said, coldly. “If 
you have anything to teach Mr Larkin, 
don’t keep your pupil waiting, especially 
as he seems quite ready to take his lesson.” 

It was a striking tableau. In the back- 
ground the girl had risen from her chair, 
her sparkling eyes and pale face helping 
to betoken the indignation already dis- 
played in the nervous energy with which 
the whip slashed her skirt. Before her 
stood Lawson, fairly bursting with angry 
humiliation, his thick neck and coarse face 
of a uniform dull red, his attitude that of 
one anxious to strike, yet half afraid. Fac- 
ing him, Larkin waited, his tall form erect, 
every muscle tense, alert, watching with 
half-clenched hands every movement of his 
adversary. The picture lasted for but a mo- 
ment, then it was shattered by Bill Wilson, 
who rode up and bawled out, without any 
respect at all, “Say, you Lawson feller, boss 
sez ef yeh wanter see them cattle, they’re 
in th’ c’ral waitin’ fur yeh.” 

Lawson obeyed the summons at once, 
bowing a polite farewell to Miss Fiske ere 
he departed, but taking occasion to hurl a 
low curse at Steve as he passed him. “I'll 
get even with you yet,” he growled, and 
Larkin not at all intimidated, returned, 
“Don’t lose any time, mister; don’t lose any 
time.” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY, 


4. Diamond—1, A letter; 2, a road; 3, dogmate 
ic sayings; 4, goddess of vengeance; 5, a letter. 

5. Drop letter— 

—C—N—M—Z—R. 

6. Anegrem (one word)— 

RAY MAUD BELOT. 

7. Biogra hical—What eat statesman was 
born in 1 and died in 1797? 





It may surprise many to know that Lin« 
coln’s Gettysburg address, complete, coné 
tains less than 270 words, . 











From Our Boys and Girls. 


We are both New York state girls stay- 
ing at the same house, but are not sisters, 
only friends... I am a “schoolmarm” and 
board at the house where she resides. We 
would like to visit Palmetto. and take in 
the cake walk of which she spoke, for 
we both are decidedly fond of them. We 
also think that we could give her and other 
members of the Y F T as good a time 
coasting on the Centerville hills of the Em- 
pire state. My friend says she does not 
think it matters. which way a person’s 
hair is dressed if it is only becoming, and 
“these are my sentiments, too.’’—[Pearl 
and Ruby. 

I have had quite a lot of experiences with 
coyotes, as I have killed 11 of them. They 
were young ones, about half grown, but 
were full of fight. My brother has killed 
two. There are quite a number of coy- 
otes in this part of the country, but they 
are wild. My schoolmates call me—[Coo- 
nie, Nebraska. 

I love to sing, dance and join in most 
any kind of fun, but I like to read, and 
read everything I can get hold of. I 
stopped school at 12, being in the seventh 
grade. Iowa Fidget, we tried your recipe 
for gingersnaps and found them very good. 
No wonder you said they did not last 
long.—[{Miss Blossom, 14, Illinois. 

Eroe mentioned being at Pipestone, Minn. 
I live just a short distance from Pipestone. 
There is a large number of Sioux Indians 
living close to town here and we see them 
every day.—[North Star. 

I think Johnny Queer is about right in 
his recent letter about a high school edu- 
cation. Something more is required than 
that. There are many high school boys 
and girls that despise common or everyday 
laborers, but they will learn by bitter ex- 
perience. Well, Tablers, I think it is not 
cruel to catch fish, as for my part I live be- 
tween two rivers, went to the river a few 
times, but never caught a fish.—[Miss Ma- 
mie. 

This is the first time I ever attempted 
to write a letter. I am 11 years old and 
have one sister and one brother. I am the 
oldest. I am in the fifth grade. My teach- 
er’s name is Miss Pedlow. _I like to go to 
school.—[Miss Mildred. 

I go to a good many parties, but don’t 
have such a hard time as Webfoot Girl 
because I always have a “better guide.” 
T was at a party Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year’s.' I am 15 years old and 
have dark eyes and black hair, and am in 





YOUNG FOLKS 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOLROOM 


Heated by the stove and “ventilated” 


the 8th grade. I live on a ranch and 
wouldn’t live in town for anything. I live 
18 miles from the city.—[Oregon Blossom. 

What two kings reigned 40 years in suc- 
cession? Cannot we form a “Futtre Farm- 
ers’”’ circle?—[A Future Farmer. 

Girls comb their hair any way they 
want to; why can’t boys? Wild Rose, I 
think it proper to correspond with peo- 
ple you do not know, providing they write 
letters you are willing to let everyone 
read. I have written to a girl I have never 
seen.—[Melva. 

I am very fond of hunting, but in Iowa 
the game is getting scarce. One scarcely 
sees a bison or bear, and seldom an In- 
dian, any more, and they’re always at a 
circus, so you see, when hunting in the 
woods there is no danger, unless from fall- 
ing trees. My answer for that fish's length 
is 48 inches. Isn’t that right? Quite a fine 
fish. Where did you catch him?—[Hoosier. 

We live on a small farm one and one- 
half miles from the postoffice, and I walk 
the same distance to school. I have one 
sister older than I am, and two brothers 
younger. My sister and I go to the same 
school. I am in the fourth grade and she 
is in the fifth.—[Helen L. Stevens. 





Busy and Active. 


Latin Is Like a Dream—Roxie, I live 


about 20 miles north and east of Prince- 
ton and nine miles north of La Salle, Ill. 
Bryant’s brother is a nurseryman. Somee 
of the fruit that received prizes at Paris 
were grown in Bureau county, Ill. I am 
attending high school and like it very well. 
My studies are Latin, English, algebra and 
physiology. We go to gymnasium twice a 
week to play basket ball. I always play 
center. Our school has challenged several 
of the high schools in the state. Our. foot- 
ball players won every game in the season. 
Did any of the Tablers have the measles? 
They are in every direction around here. 
At school the students have to read 2000 
pages outside of school work. Among the 
books I have read this fall are Adam 
Bede, Silas Marner, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Boys’ King Arthur, Betty Alden and David 
Copperfield. I like George Eliot as a writer 
and intend to read all of her works. Bine 
Schule Kind, I despised Latin at: first and 
wished that I never took’ it, but now it is 
like a dream. Latin is so useful in many 
ways. Before Christmas vacation, . our 
Latin teacher wished ' us a Happy New 
Year and that we might all be Virgil stu- 
dents. A party of us took a trip-te Lake 





Geneva on an excursion the first part of 


by the open window. 


September. We had a splendid time. The 
scenery is so grand! We rode around 
on the boat for five hours. Every year the 
scholars take a trip down the [Illinois 
river from Peru to Chillicothe or Peoria. 
You leave about 5 in the morning and 
return at 12 at night. Agricolae Filia that 
lives near Brandywine, do you still write 
to-the Table? If so, I will sign - my name 
{Agricolae Filia No 2. 





She Must Compel Respect—Will you rec- 


ognize The Mississippian if he again appears 
at your Table? Since I wrote last I have 
finished a course in bookkeeping and am 
now clerking in my father’s store. Am- 
brey Zicksey, you have got on the wrong 
road, when you accuse the young felks of 
calling their Editor the ‘“‘monster.” The 
‘“‘n onster”’ is the Editor’s waste basket, not 
the Editor. Teddy Lee, you are right about 
writing to strangers. The girl is the one 
that must compel respect. Who of you 
have ever been on top of Lookout moun- 
tain? I went up there last summer and 
enjoyed my trip very much. The scenery 
from the mountain is just beautiful. Now 
if this appears in the Table soon I will write 
again.—[The Mississippian. 





“When I Was Young’’—I love to read 
the young folks’ letters and I wish to join 
the Table too. Miss Idal, why do you Say, 
“When I was young?’ You are not old 
already, are you? Little Beauty must 
think she is a beauty, sure. I think the 
coon songs are all right, wr some of them, 
I mean. “Kentucky Babe” is pretty good, 
but the latest one out, “Sam, Sam, Sam,” 
is awfully silly, I think. James Irving 
Leach, if you were staying at Valparaiso, 
Ind, you were not very far. from. where I 
live. I have a friend, Roy Arnold, that at- 
tended college there. Perhaps you. know 
him. Do they -still hold session in “the 
church of 1743?’’—[Blissful Girl. 


Fishing and Furs—I like to dance, and in 
fact, as I’ve heard folks say, “I’d rather 
dance than eat any time.” -I was at a par- 
ty New Year’s eve and how we did dance! 
We were “taking something for our appe- 
tites’’ when the old year died and the new 
year arrived, then there was a great time 
“Happy New Yearing.”. We arrived -hhomé 
in. time to-see the sun rise. Charlie Moo- 
ney, if the names you -have given your 
horses and dogs-are very appropriate for 
them, they (the animals) must be dandies. 
Talk about its being cruel to catch fish! I 
guess that those. that ‘never went a-fish- 
ing ‘cause it was so cruel to hook: the little 
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creatures,” never thought of that when 
they were eating “dead hog” or “‘roast 
beef.” Perhaps they think it is cruel be- 
cause they could never catch any when they 
did go. I like to see feathers on hats. Now 
which is the worst—killing the feathery 
tribe or wearing them after t--ey are dead? 
Boys kill hundreds and hundreds of birds 
every year that are never put on hats at 
all. According to what they say (those that 
are so opposed to wearing birds and feath- 
ers on hats), they don’t wear silk waists or 
dresses, as I believe the silkworm has to be 
killed to obtain the silk; neither do they 
wear furs of any kind.—[A Member of Cir- 
cle 146. 





Running for the Paper—How many of 
the Tablers ever rode on an ice boat? I 
have and think it is great fun. We live 
near a lake and are waiting for it to get 
frozen over so we can ride. My sister and 
I always run to see which will get this pa- 
per first, so as to read the young folks’ 
letters. I will tell you about the pies I 
made once. Mamma was sick and my sis- 
ter and I had to get the meals. It was 
two years ago and she was 10 and I 12 
years old. I had made good pies’ before 
that, so I started them. I got so much 
fiour in them that I got stuck. Just then 
my aunt who was visiting us came into 
the kitchen and said, ‘‘What are you try- 
ing to make?” I told her and she said, 
“Well, I'll make biscuits out of them.” 
Well, we had biscuit for supper, instead 
of pie. Now whenever I see pie on the 
table I think of my pie. If I see this in 
print will send my photo.—[Mayflower. 





A Pet Lamb—I had a little lamb given 
to me by a neighbor and I called the lamb 
Johnnie. I fed him on a bottle till he 
got big enough to drink, and then I gave 
him oats and grass to eat. Once, when I 
went down to my cousin’s to stay a week 
the lamb would not bleat for anybody} but 
when I came home and went where he 
was eating and said, ‘“‘Hello,’’ Johnnie said 
“Ba.”” While I was away from home John- 
nie chased a lady over the bridge near our 
house and made the lady run. While at 
my cousin’s I went to Albany and went 
through the capitol. I had a fine time all 
the while. I have a large St Bernard dog 
which weighs 200 Ibs. I got him from my 
cousin when he was but two weeks old. 
He is two years old now and is the finest 
dog around our town. I live on a farm 
just out of the corporation of the village. 
Our farm has 144 acres. There is a creek 
running through the center of it. Just 
back of our barn is a strawboard mill.—[L. 
G. K. 





Giggler and Blockhead—We also enjoy 
reading the Y F T and are farmers’ daugh- 
ters. Our farm lies about eight miles west 
of Corning, N Y. How many of the Ta- 
blers like music? Our sisters play the or- 
gan and so do we. Giggler has a pet rab- 
bit and a pet dog. Her father has two 
little colts and there are three days’ dif- 
ference in their ages, while Blockhead has 
a baby brother to play with. We go toa 
district school and have lots of fun. There 
we publish (each Thursday night) a paper 
which we gave the name Erwin Chroni- 
cle. We are 13 and 14 years of age. A 
friend of ours is helping build a new 
dwelling for his mother on the pleasant 
banks of the Canisteo river, not far from 
where we live. We stripped tobacco a lit- 
tle while in the winter and enjoyed it very 
much.—[L. M. L. and A. B. C. 





Plato and Farming—Johnny Queer, did 
it never cecur to you that a high school 
boy might have a knowledge of Plato, 
Socrates and Cfcero and yet know many 
things about farming and stock raising? 
And if a high school girl does not know 
how to cook, it certainly is not the fault 
of those philosophers, whom she may have 
studied. I am afraid, Master Queer,. you 
are not well acquainted with those old 
Greek philosophers or else don’t appreciate 
them. Some time ago Ella Cution asked 
if any of the girls had a scrapbook. IT have 
more than ‘a”’ scrapbook, as I have 11 in 
various stages of incompletion. My two 
largest books are nearly filled with pic- 
tures and facts about famous people, places 
and things. Poetry finds a place in two 
medium-sized books and also in three lit- 
tle books made of writing paper and 
named respectively, “Field Flowers,” 
“Songs of Sangster” and “Riley’s Rhymes.” 
Of course I have a scrapbook for stories 
and I have a fancywork book, too. Last, 
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but by no means least, are my two “Ta- 
bler” scrapbooks. Those you. can 
guess contain photos of the Tablers and 
the most interesting letters. I have over 
100 photos and as many letters, but ‘‘there 
is always room for one more,’ you know, 
so, Tablers, you may send your photos to 
the Table just as fast as you wish; I am 
waiting for them. I haven’t half finished 
my “say,’’ but I don’t wish the monster 
to have too great a treat, so will finish 
some future time, perhaps.—[An Orange 
Ribboner. ; 





That Fish Problem—One of the Tablers 


asks for an answer to a fish problem. The 
answer I got was 48 in for the length of 
the fish. Its head was 6 in long, its tail 
Was as long as its head and half its body, 
or 18 in long, its body was as long as its 
head and tail, or 24 in.—[Portia. 

Analysis, Brunette, North Star, Lola L. 
Pierce, Mildred Lee, Miss Blossom, Little 
Dorrit, Anita G. Holcombe and Marilla 
have written the same explanation. 





ePrimrose’s Cake—How many of you like 


to skate? I do. As this is my first at- 
tempt to write to you, I hope the Y F E 
will allow this letter to be printed, al- 
though I can hear that monster saying, 
“Give it to me.” I live on a farm of 130 
acres, about half a mile from a small 
town, and about 12 miles from Lake Mich- 
igan. I like to go to the lake in the sum- 
mer and watch the ships enter the harbor. 
I think it is all right for a girl to write to 
a strange boy. I say, let the boys part 
their hair as they please. I love to play 
on an organ. I have an organ, but I like 
a piano best. Iowa Fidget, if I were your 
sister I would have made you wear the 
dress yourself. Wouldn’t.I have liked to 
see it! I can make most any kind of a 
dress and I like to do fancywork. I can 
cook. My mother died when I was 11 
years old and my grandmother keeps house 
for us now.. I like school and think it the 
best place for all boys and girls. One day 
I thought I would make a cake, which I 
did, but all the time I was hoping it would 
be good. When I took it out of the oven 
I said, “I bet that cake won’t be good, and 
if it is not, I will not have it put on the 
table.” But when it was cut and all 
ready for the table, I thought I would see 
if anyone said anything about it or not. 
Sure enough, someone did speak and ask 
me who made it. I told them I did not 
know. Then they said it was very good. 
I do not believe in wearing birds on hats. 
[Primrose. 





How?—Blue Eyes, your picture is not 
clear enough to be reproduced, but how can 
we send it back without any name at- 
tached to it or to your letter? Will Leroy 
Carpenter, who wants to join a beekeep- 
ers’ circle, send his address? You Know, 
how can we put you on a letter circle with 
no name or address? Sunshine, Mariaville, 
N Y, send your name, also A Worker, 
Fleming, Pa. Every letter circle applicant 
should send name, age, address and 10 
cents. 


“Laughed Heartily’—Trix, my home is 
on the border of the American desert in 
Utah, but at present I am away at school. 
I do not belong to a letter circle, because 
if I did, I would have to keep the letters 
a week and sometimes longer, and then 
there would be some grumbling at the 
delay. Last year lots of wild horses were 
taken from the ranges near my home and 


shipped east. The horse buyer informed 
us that the eastern people believe our 
horses crazy. One horseman asked the 


“buyer” if the horses that were too small 
to ride were sold to the canneries and 
sent back to us as corned beef, as he 
had been told. The horse buyer laughed 
heartily, but denied the charge. But there 
are a great many of the cowboys here 
who will not eat corned beef from the 
east on that account.—[Sego Lily. 





Lincoln’s Birthplace—I enjoy reading 
the Table very much and I have been 
intending to write for some time. I live in 


the country in one of the prettiest parts 
of Kentucky. The scenery around is love- 
ly. About a mile from my home is a tun- 
nel, which is half a mile long. Some- 
times a whole crowd of us go down to it 
from school and go through it, and you 
may know we have lots of fun. I also live 
about 16 miles from the birthplace of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which is in Larue county. 
The house in which Lincoln was born has 


easily - 





long since been destroyed, but the spring 
is still there from which. he drank when a 
child. I think the subject of education 
would be a much better one for the Ta- 
blers to discuss than whether boys should 
part their hair in the middle. If any of 
the Tablers want to know of a first-class 
school, I would recommend to them the 
Central university of Kentucky. I expec: 
to be there next year and I will enter the 
junior ‘year.—[A Kentuckian. 


More Work Than Play—May I take a 
seat at the Table? No, I don’t want to 
sit at this side. There’s too many here 
that might snatch the feathers off my hat. 
(Yes, I really do wear ’em.) I think Ill 
sit.over there by Bashful Boy (if he’ll let 
me), because he doesn’t care if girls do 
wear feathers on their hats. I am a farm- 
er’s daughter 17 yedrs old, and am teach- 
ing my first term of school, and like it 
very well, but find that there is more work 
than play in the business. I would send 
my. photo, but I object to being discussed 
like a prize pumpkin at a country fair. 
{Miss Inez. . 





Thrown from a Wagon—This paper has 
come to our home for the last two years, 
and father has just sent a check for an- 
other. I have always enjoyed reading the 
letters. I live in the Empire state, and 
not far from one of the large lakes which 
supply the city of New York with water. 
I am very fond of riding and driving and 
have what I think a very pretty horse and 
cart. There is hardly a day that I am 
not out. I live on a farm and help my 
mother to do the work, which I do not 
neglect, and find if you hurry sometimes, 
you have more time for pleasure. I see 
that Spud lives in the Berkshire hills. That 
is not so many miles away from here. My 
nickname is ‘“Pete’—funny for a young 
lady. I wish I knew Charles Mooney. I 
would very much like riding behind that 
spirited team of blacks,—that is, if he 
asked me and his best girl did not object; 
and in turn would take him behind a pair 
of bay high-steppers, if I did meet with 
the mishap yesterday to be thrown from 
@ wagon and be run over. I was hurt 
quite badly, but was not frightened. I 
got up and started out again, but am 
suffering the effects of a very lame back 
as the results. I was lucky in the way 
I fell not to break my neck.—[Edythe T. 


Budget’s Letter—Dear Mr Editor, I'm a 
little girl eight years old. When school 
keeps I go every day, but our teacher is 
sick now and we have no school. I have 





a good papa, three sisters and only one 
brother. My mamma is in the “poultry 
contest.” I will sign my name what aun- 


tie calls me,—[Budget. 





Expanding Water Toys—These come 
from the other side of the globe, and have 
delighted the children in the far east for 
many. centuries. They can be bought in 
large city stores that deal in foreign toys. 
They come in boxes similar to children’s 
paint boxes, are wrapped in brown paper, 
and when opened reveal eolored chips and 
sticks that look like broken matches and 
toothpicks. The wood is kiln-dried. To 
use them, throw the sticks in water tinged 
with milk or clear. Now watch them un- 
fold. When the sticks touch the water, 
they will expand, one into a flowerpot with 
a rosebush in full bloom, in natural colors, 
another into a fat mandarin, the third a 
sea serpent, fourth a whale, fifth a tiger, 
sixth a lady of fashion. These figures are 
astonishing in color and design. The com- 
mon ones cost but little. There are those 
more expensive, representing historical 
characters, portraits, poets, teachers and 
trees and houses. Aiter the chips are ex- 
panded, they can be fished out of the wa- 
ter with blotting paper, dried and. var- 
nished, and pasted into scrapbooks and on 
cardboard. A chart of wild flowers can be 


made from the flower figures. The human 
pictures will form an illustrated page, of 
types of men and women seen in Canton 
and Kioto. One will find these little toys 
novelties that will entertain and instruct 
and give pleasure to children in the new 


world. They are also used at fashionable 
dinners, brought on with the finger bowls. 
[E. B 





Butcher: Come, John, be lively now; 
break the -bone in Mr Williamson’s chops 
and put Mr Smith’s ribs in the basket. for 
him. d 

John (briskly): All right. sir, 
soon as I’ve sawed off Mr Murphy’s 


just as 
leg. 
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Block Lace. 


ELLA 8S. DAVIS. 


Cast on-22 stitches. 








ist row—K (knit) 4, n (narrow), o (over), 
yao, a. £4, oo, k 1, 0; 2, eS. Ret a 
even rows piain. 

3d row—K 3, n, 0, k 5, 0, n, k 2, n, * 0, k 3, 
* repeat between stars. 

5th row—K 5, o, n, k 1, n, o, k 3, n, 0, K 5, 
o, k 3. 


7th row—K 6, 0, k 3 together, o, k 6, 0, n, 
k 4, o, k 3. 

9th row—K 4, n, 0, k 3, 0, n, k 5, o, n, k 4, 
o, k 3. 

llth row—K 3, n, o, * k 5, o, n, * repeat, k 4, 
o, k 3. 

13th row—K 5, o, n, k 1, n, 0, k 8, o, n, k 1, 
n, 0, kK 1, o, k 3. 

15th row—K 6,9, k 3 tog, o, k 10, o, k 3 tog, 
* o, k 3, * repeat. 

17th row—K 4, n, o, k 3, 0, n, k 7, n, 0, k 1, 
oe. &.& i,:n, .0..k 


19th row—K 3, n, o, k 5, o, n, k 5, n, 0, k 3, 
o, k 3 tog, o, n, k 2 
2ist raw—lIx 5, 0, n, k 1, n, ao Kk 6, n, o, k 5, 


o, k 3 tog, kK 2. 
23d row—K 6, o, k 3 tog, o, k 6, n, 0, k 4, 
n, o, n, Kk 2. : 





25th row—K 4, n, o, k 3, 0, n, k 3, n, 0, Kk 4, 
Dn, oO, n, k 2. 

27th row—K 3, n, o, k 5, o, n, Kk 1, n, 0, k 4, 
mn, oO, 1,:k 2. 

29th row—K 5, o, n, k 1, np, o, Kk 5, o, n, kK 1, 
B, 0, n, k 2. 

3ist row—K 6, o, k 3 tog, o, k 7, 0 k 3 tog, 
oO, n, K 2. 





Cherryfield Edging. 


MRS L. A. GULLIGKSON. 





Make a chain of about 16 inches. 

ist row—Catch with slip stitch in 3d st 
from hook, ch 2, catch in 7th st, ch 2, catch 
in 9, ch 2, catch in 11 st, ch 2 and turn. 

2a row—* Catch in center of ch of 2 in 
last row, ch 2, catch in center next 2 ch, 
ch 2 and catch in center of next 2 ch, *, ch 
3, and catch in end of last ch of 2, ch 2 
and turn. 

Repeat between stars once more and at 


end make ch of 3 and catch in intercestion 
of 2 ch in last row before you make the 
regular 2 ch (this 3 ch is for the scallop). 
Continue up the work as before and down 
as before, except when 3 ch is reached, 





make 10 d o in it, catch with sl st in end 
of last row and.ch 5, catch in five places in 
scallop (with 5 ch between each catch) 
and work up row as before. 

Repeat ton part of lace as usual and in 
scallop ch 5 and catch in center of last 5 
ch in each preceeding row, till there are 
three rows of the 5 ch around scallop. 
Repeat from first row to any desired length. 


Novelty Doily Tatted. 


ELIZA C. SMITH. 








Commence by making a circle for center 
of 10 groups of 2 d k (double knot), 1 p (pi- 
cot), draw close. 

ist row—Use two threads. Make circle of 
6 dk, join to p of center, 6 d k, draw close, 
over thread make ch (chain) of 3 d k, * 1 
p. 34k, * repeat from * twice. Make circle 
of 6 d k, join to next p of center, and con- 
tinue around the center circle. 

2d row—Two threads all the rest of the 
work. * Make. circle of 5 d k, join to p of 
ch, 5 d k, draw up, over thread make ch of 
4 groups of 3 d k, 1 p, leave % inch of each 
thread, * repeat nine times. 

38d row—* Make circle of 5 d k, join to 
thread between. ch, 5 dk, draw up, over this 
thread make 3 d@ k. Make anotber circle, 
joining over same thread as last, chain of 
4 groups of 3 d k, 1 p, * repeat nine times. 
The illustration shaws length of thread left 
between circles and chains, 

4th row—Like 3d row. 

5th row—Make ch of 4 groups of 3d k, 1 
p, leave long thread, * make circle of 5 d k, 
join over thread of last row, 5 d k, draw up. 
With other thread make circle same as last 
and join to thread between ch and last 
eircle. With first thread make another cir- 
cle and join to next thread of last row. 
Make circle and join between these two. 
circles, another and join beyond upper.cir- 
cle, ch of 4 groups of 3 d k, 1 p, * repeat 9 
times. 

6th row—This is last row and is composed 
of ch of 2 4d k, * 1p, 24k, * 5 times, make 
circle of 5 d k. join to thread between ch 
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and circle of last row, 5 d k, draw up. Con- 
tinue around edge, joining circles to thre 
between circles of last row and making c 
between each circle. 

This is much easier to make than it ap- 
pears and is quickly done, as the long 
threads between the circles help so much. 
It is not difficult to keep these threads even 
after a little practice. Excepting the first 
center circle, all is done with two threads. 
Two shuttles are needed, as circles are 
made with both. The sample is made of 
No 24 thread. 


$$$ $$ 


Crochet Terms Explained—D. D. S. and 
others: The first step in this work is gen- 
erally the chain stitch or ch, as given in 
directions. It is done by making a_ loop 
with the thread, inserting the hook in the 
loop, draw the thread through the loop, 
forming a new loop on the needle, take up 
thread on needle and draw through the 
last loop made, and so on as many times 
as specified by the number of ch. S e¢, or 
single crochet, is made by inserting the 
needle in a st (or stitch) draw thread 
through, making two loops on the needle, 
draw thread through these. Sometimes 
this stitch (s c) is made in the front, and 
again in the back loop of a st; this is al- 
ways specified in the directions. In d ¢, 
or double crochet, put the thread over the 
needle before inserting in a st, draw thread 
through st, then through two loops on 
needle, take up thread again and draw 
through last two loops on needle. Tr c or 
treble crochet, is done in the same way, 
except that the thread is thrown over the 
needle twice at first and after thread is 
drawn through st where needle _ is 
inserted, draw through two loops 
on needle, through two again, then 
through last two on needle. This 
leaves 1 st on the needle. Often a 
flatter, simpler st is required than the s e¢, 
then sl st, or slip stitch, isemployed. Pre- 
ceed at first as for s c, then when drawing 
thread through st where needle is inserted, 
take the thread through that st and the st 
on needle at once. This does in one opera- 
tion what requires two in the regular s c 
stitch. Picot, or p, is simply a ch of st 
fastened to form a loop. Specific direc- 
tians for this will always be given. A shell, 
or sh, is composed of several dc or tr c 
én a group. These are all the simpler st 
and anything more difficult or complicated 
will be described as occasion requires. 





Preparing for Summer—It is well to 
begin now the making of pillows for ham- 
mock and piazza and nothing can be more 
serviceable and still p:etty than the table- 
cloth cover. Common red table cloth of 
about a 45c quality is the material chosen 
and the pattern must be a clover leaf. Half 
a yard will be sufficient if for a 18-in pil- 
low, then half can be used for the back 
or for another pillow. Cut off the bdrder 
and work around all the vlover leaves in 
buttonhole stitch with whixe cotton or silk- 
ateen. Outline the veins and stems with 
the same. The back can be left plain or 
worked or a good idea is to use turkey red 
and also employ the same for the ruffle. 
Of course the bright red side of the table- 
cloth is the right side.—[B. 





A SUNFLOWER QUILT. 


This unique quilt pattern, designed ex- 
pressly for our readers by Annie Belle, is 
pieced from yellow calico and white mus- 
lin, with center of dark brown calico dotted 
with yellow. Make the flower petals and 
outside band of yellow calico and the three- 
cornered pieces of white muslin. 
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The “Horrid” Daughter-in-Law. 


AVE MARIA, 
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A good many years ago my father took 
this journal, but I had lost sight of it un- 
til, a few weeks ago, it came into my pos- 
session again. And I am interested in Talk 
Around the Table, especially the subject 
treating on mothers-in-law. And I would 
like to add a few words on the side that 
Howard’s wife did, in a recent number. I 
have so often wondered why the husband’s 
mother was so horrid, and I have won- 
dered, too, if the wife ever thought that her 
husband’s mother had a horrid daughter- 
in-law. 

If the young wife would just remember 
that she had taken a mother’s son from her 
and in many cases has been the means of 
estranging the son’s affection for his 
mother, she would see at once that she 
was the first and only cause of her moth- 
er-in-law seeming so horrid, for there is 
nothing that so wounds the mother heart 
as to feel that she has been robbed of her 
son’s affection. 

To show what a difference is often made 
between the mother and husband’s mother 
I wiil state one instance that came under 
my observation. A lady’s mother and hus- 
band’s mother visited her the same time. 
A difference was apparent all the while, 
in the treatment of the two, but it was 
more pronounced at the dinner table. When 
the mother’s coffee was poured there was 
nice rich cream put into it, but when the 
coffee was poured for the husband’s moth- 
er, another pitcher handle was grasped and 
the contents of that was skimmed milk. 
The mother-in-law had never spoken an 
unkind word to her, neither did she after 
that, and she was always kind to her and 
doing things for her that her own mother 
did not do. And yet the continued kind- 
ness of the mother-in-law never changed 
the treatment of the daughter-in-law. And 
there is a multiplicity of similar cases 
where the daughter-in-law is just horrid, 
instead of the mother-in-law. 





A Phrenological Reading. 
MRS W. F. L. 


I recently noticed in this journal a litt 
article on phrenology. I am a phrenologist, 
intuitively and by education. My first im- 
petus to study was under the old Prof O. 
S. Fowler himself. As an example of what 
this art can do, take the picture of two 
girls under the heading “The Same School,” 
in the issue of Dec 29. If the portraits are 
correct, and. the phrenologicar poles are in 
a measure reflected truly in_the face, the 
girl to the left is what is called ‘good 
natured.” She will not resent a wreng un- 
til almost crushed by it. From the inten- 
sity of her feelings in that direction, she 
will sometimes show irritability, but this is 
not at the person but at the fact of the 
wrong itself. She will mmediately be very 
sorry, and “kiss and make up.”’ She is 
generous, has no evil forebodings, some- 
times sorrow for the past, but the most of 
her life is situated in the present. She is 
a true friend and would make a good nurse 
or physician. She is quick to learn, but 
would do well to keep memoranda, as she 
will in the future forget many things she 
would wish to remember. Her chief claim 
as a school teacher would be her kindness 
to the children. She will try and try again 
rather than discourage them. The indi- 
cations are that she will marry early, but 
parental sanction would be of comforting 
importance. 

The figure to the right is a different con- 
Stitution. She is ambitious, not so easily 
satisfied, has-large interests in the future, 
semembers clearly what is in the past, does 
mot easily forget a wrong, keeps much 
of her mind to herself, is guarded over 
ther speech and is considering the future in 
regard to her action. Will desire often to 
be alone, have melancholy spells; with a 
cheerful helper would make a good finan- 
cier. Will be more successful in a com- 
mercial, active life than in domestic du- 
ties. Has talent which ought to be culti- 
vated, because a lack of patient application 

-on the part of the youmg lady will make 
her too often relinquish one study for an- 
other. She desires to be firm in purpose, 
but, without control over her nervous im- 
patience, will often be disappointed in her- 
self. She will be deliberate in marriage; 
the signs do not indicate haste, and not 
se wnch sentiment as judgment. 

Again, if you will. kindly turn to the Dec 





1 issue, to the child Mabel's picture. She 
will be a remarkably accomplished woman, 
carrying with her more of her father’s 
than her mother’s characteristics, the men- 
tal traits being traceable to one of her 
grandparents. She will be philanthropic, in 
a religious and humane sense; will men- 
tally drift into societies for home missions 
(preferring this to foreign missions). She 
will be a calm, impressive speaker; clear, 
logical thinker, eloquent, poetic, musical; 
a lover of art and science. Her most sub- 
lime thoughts will be brought down to prac- 
tical labor. Her danger will be in overdo- 
ing, and in over-self-sacrifice. She should 
attend college and have plenty of outdoor 
exercise, 





Pro and Con. 





“When Care Is Heavy’—Miss Laura, 
Tanglefoot must have taken his idea of a 
theater hat from Puck instead of “‘life.”’ 
I have never seen a hat quite like the one 
he described. Miss Veve, your letter shows 
that you are what I hope you are—a jolly, 
care-free girl, who has not been touched 
by real sorrow, and does not know how hard 
it is to always be jolly, nor how easy, when 
care is heavy and the heart feels almost 
like breaking, to say to the little sister, 
“Don’t bother me now. dear,—sister is 
busy,” instead of helping mend the broken 
toys and helping her out of childish trou- 
bles. Now I do not mean to say my life is 
dismal (not a bit of it!) for like Aunt 
Chloe, I think “dis world am full of bless- 
in’s an’ happiness if we only looks fur ’em.”’ 
Yet I have had sorrow enough to know that 
you cannot always be jollv. L. M. C., Iam 
the cook of this family (not a small one), 
and as the absent members always come 
home for Christmas dinner, there are usu- 
ally a good many dishes to wash, and one 
of the “hungry horde,” instead of thinking 
of the one ‘“‘who washed the dishes,” won- 
dered when supper would be ready!—[Ka- 
trina. 


Women “Oppressors”—If I may be per- 
mitted, I will answer some of La Senorita’s 
questions. She asks, “Would our Amer- 
ican women be lowered by going to the polls 
to vote?” If the polls are not a fit. place 
for women, they could be made a fit place, 
if that was all. As to liquor, it only brings 
out of a man that nature which is born in 
him, and would show itself in some way. 
“Would women neglect their homes?” Not 
to vote, but to hold office—yes. Do educat- 
ed women with good homes and kind hus- 
bands class themselves, with “imbeciles, in- 
sane people and convicts?” I think not. 
Are not all married women represented? Is 
it not a fact that the principal advocates 
of woman suffrage are old maids and wo- 
men with inferior husbands? It is the opin- 
ion of some that women have no rights if 
they do not have the right of franchise. 








TALK AROUND THE [ABLE 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new 
tanic product found on the Congo river, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by the 
Kola Plant. Among others, many ministers 
of the gospel testify to its wonderful pow- 
ers. Rev. J. L. Combs of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., was perhaps the worst case, and was 
cured by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ 
suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, gives similar testimony, as do many 
others. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, New York. will 
send a large case of the Kola Compound 
free by mail to every reader of American 
aAgriculturist who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. You should surely try 
it, as it costs you nothing. . . 


““SUPPOSE | DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more; 


bo- 








to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more: We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money 
producing power is waning. Get our free 


booklet, “The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
921-923-925 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 


Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

~ furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Senc us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. rite at once. 


BOYAL HANUFACTURING CO., Bex350, Detroit, Mich, 


Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supp ies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

92 Adams St.. CHICAGO. 




















FREE UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS. Address 
Miss Vaughn, 133 Bridgham St., Providence, R. I. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


. AN old favorite among household magazines, greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. & 
er “ All indications point to a grander success than it has ever enjoyed,” writes a former editor & 
of Good Housekeeping. Good Housekeeping is taking hold of the problem of domestic service & 
Its cooking recipes are the best and the most economical. % 

‘Good Housekeeping Experiment Station ” pages contain a series of bright, fascinating tales S 
oung housekeepers, and how they might have been avoided. < 

In Good Housekeeping’s Health department the most prominent physicians in the world tell S 
in piain, clear language how diseases may be avoided and cured. S 

= Beautiful illustrations in profusion throughout the 96 pages of each issue of the magazine. & 
» The illustrated special articles deal with all manner of topics for the help and inspiration of the 





= on an international plan. 


from experience,of mistakes of 


housewife and the whole family. 


A Rare Opportunity 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting and i" structive %% 
magazine, which is published every month, on remarkably liberal terms, as follows: ¥ 


Good Housekeeping, one year, 


2 American Agriculturist, one year, $1 


send Good Housekeeping one year free to anyone paying $2 for America® Ss 
earsin advance. For 25 cents additional you will also be entitled to eithet > 


We will 
Agriculturist two 


















4c 





$1 


Both only $1.50: 


of the following valuabie books, any one of which is worth $1 to $2: 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets of Health, Profits in 


Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas and Pocket Dictionary, Cabinet Cook}; 
ok (paper-covered edition of the $2.50 White House Cook Book). 


i 


Sy Bo 
Es * Any one of these books will be sent free for each dollar additional paid for one or more extra }- 


S% years ahead, on either publication. 
8 jf desired. Address all orders to 
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The books or periodicals may be sent to different addresses > 
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TALK 


Some say they have been oppressed for cen- 
turies. Have not men, too, been oppressed? 
When before did a free government liks ours 
ever exist? Were there not women rulers 
in ancient and middle history? What 
greater oppressors could be found in Eng- 
lish history than Queen Mary or Ejizabeth? 
There are as many men to-day subject to 
the will of a woman as there are vice versa, 
not by those ‘‘strong-minded women” (old 
maids), but by tact and a superior intuition 
in women. The greatest puzzle to men are 
women, yet Irving and Hawthorne have 
portrayed both their strong and weak side. 
But we men of the common run cannot un- 
derstand the inconsistency of women. There 
is an okj Dutch adage, “A willing wife is 
husband's boss.”” It is the only way women 
have ever managed men since the days of 
Mother Eve. If women follow the voca- 
tions peculiar to the ability of their sex, 
they are equal and in many things superior 
to men, but if they would feign put on the 
garb of men and do as men do, they are not 
his equal. Judging from the compliments 
(?) paid each other by mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, one would infer that men 
would do as well by them as they would 
by each other. The greatest -woman of 
American history, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
was of the opinion, “If every woman brings 
up her children as she should, she has done 
her part.” Women as a rule are more in- 
dustrious than men, and for that reason 
if for no other they should have an equal 
part in ‘‘the pocketbook.’’—[Nebraska Bach- 
elow. 





“Mr Chatterbox’’—Mrs Chatterbox, I was 


glad to be the means ‘of drawing so good a 
letter from you. And now, please don’t 
think me an old baldheaded bachelor, just 
because the Y F E saw fit to place my let- 
ter on the old folks’ Table. Your first let- 
ter was misleading. Did you not state that 
you had signed a contract to ‘dust Mr C’s 
clothes, black his shoes, etc, and not to 
get mad if he got lost, etc, on his way to the 
parlor and got into the pantry, and in self- 
defense had to eat a pie, or half a cake? 
So glad that Mr Chatterbox is so worthy 
of so worthy a companion.—[North Star. 


One Husband’s Mother—Hearing so 
much of the mother-in-law question, I 
can’t help but add my experience. When I 
first married, 12 years ago, I was very silly 
and. inexperienced. My husband was a 
drunkard and lazy as the day was long. I 
had a hard time of it and it would have 
been harder but for his mother. She was 
like an angel to me. She taught me house- 
work and sewing and all things it was nec- 
essary for me to know, with such a loving 
kindness that I could not take offense. I 
knew nothing whatever of housekeeping. 
My knowledge was mainly Latin and 
arithmetic and high school lore generally, 
together with fancywork. When my hus- 
band finally took to tramping for a pro- 
fession I got a divorce and his mother and 
I lived together and did various things to 
make a living, she leading and guiding and 
doing the lion’s share for many years till 
I was more able to help her. I must add, 
it was her only child I had married. Since 
three years now I have been married to a 
good man and farmer. Life is brighter for 
us, and need I add, my mother-in-law is 
with me yet, the best friend and mother. 
Both husband and I have a standby in sick- 
ness and health, and loving counselor. I 
am afraid it is too long now (my letter, I 
mean). Good-by, Tablers.—[Lonely. 





Placid Mediocres—I have been a_ sub- 
scriber to your valuable paper for several 
months, and must say it is a paper for the 
busy, practical farmer. And the variety 
of subjects it treats should commend it to 
the home of every family. There is some- 
thing in its make-up for each member of 
the family—from the horny-handed work- 
ing man to the romping schoolboy; not 
high, theoretical outbursts, but good, solid, 
practical experience. The Talks Around 
the Table are not only entertaining, but 
instructive, and should be read with de- 
light by each member of the home. I think 
one great trouble with farmers in general 
is that they do not read and study their 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 





Mass, he will direct them to a perfect 
cure. He has nothing to sell, or give, only 
tells you how be was cured. Hundreds 


have tested it with success.—[Adv. 


vocation enough, but go on in a reckless, 
slipshod way, never attempting to get the 
experience of others, but going year in and 
year out in the same old ruts; never at- 
tempting to improve upon their mistakes, 
but attributing their failures to perverse 
seasons. The greatest drawback to _ the 
young people in this section of the “Old Do- 
minion’’ is that they do not care to read, 
they detest study, and instead go on devel- 
oping into only placid mediccres, while with 
little exertion with these auspiciqus opper- 
tunities, they might develop into promi- 
nence and be a blessing to the community 
in which they reside. Cannot something 
be done to arouse the young people from 
their 'ethargy and to enthuse them to high- 
er aspirations?—[J. C. Bristow. 





GEORGE. 

[George W. Frame, who was killed by the 
cars at Holland Patent, Dec 4, 1900, aged 
17 years, eight months. A bright, beautiful 
boy, and loved by all who knew him.] 

My friend in the bright morn of boyhood, 

Together for many long hours,— 

We've talked o’er our hopes of the future, 

While faith strewed its pathway with 

flowers. 
But those flowers, alas! now are faded, 

Their fragrance is spent as a breath. 
The day dream of boyhood is vanished, 

And George lies silent in death. 


I was sad when I heard the death tidings, 
When I heard the lone dirge of the bell, 
When I saw weeping friends gather round 


im 
And heard the heart-rending farewell. 
But the blossom that there was _ trans- 

planted, 
In perennial spring now shall blossom; 
And George, though torn from our circle, 
Has found with bright angels a home. 


Then strew his grave with fresh roses; 
Let» the zephyrs his requiem sing. 
His spirit through yonder elysium, 
Is roaming on cherubic wing. 
His bark, once the sport of the billow, 
No more by the wild surge is driven. 
Then cease our unholy repining, 
For George is happy in heaven. 


A Medical Circle—Young man (New 
York), if you intend to study medicine give 
time enough to see which medical college 
is nearest right. It would be nice if we 
could get up a medical circle.-—[Huntington. 





A Country Girl—Deutcher Michel II, I 


see you condescended to read my letter at 
the Young Folks’ Table, and am glad you 
noticed the way I spelled my name, as I 
myself thought of it as soon as I saw it 
in print. Although I have seen it writ- 
ten the way I wrote it, by several Ger- 
man authors, I do not deny that your way 
is the best, and will sign it that way. To 
add, I will say that you cught to change 
*your rather lowly name to one of a more 
dignified nature, as you seem to surely de- 
serve it. I forgot to mention also that I 
wished to sign myself ‘‘a country girl’ and 
not ‘‘a country miss.’”—[Ein Landmadchen. 


Ideals and Facts—Miss Idal appears to 


have troubles with idealizing American pol- 
itics; infers that because the average wo- 
man’s mind is purer than man’s 
that as soon as woman’s_ suffrage 
is established, all virtue will rise 
to the surface of our body politic like 
Jersey cow cream in the dairy. The diffi- 
culty lies never in the intent, but in the ex- 
ecution. The ideal to the mind in reference 
to facts is the same as theory to practice 
in results. I do not think man opposes wo- 
man’s suffrage on account of jealousy, for 
we are not so mean as all that, but from 
the very fact that under existing condi- 
tions (which woman, but not her suffrage, 
can assist to remove), the greater amount 
of voters will only bring more confusion and 
less execution. From the ideal standpaint, 
I am a firm believer in woman’s as well as 
general suffrage, but the results have prov- 
en to the most unsophisticated that, if we 
had not been so liberal with our privileges 
of citizenship, the republic would have 
fared better. The state is what the citizens 
thereof make it; in other words, it depends 
on the individual citizen, for he is part of 
the state. If the state needs reformation, 
it is prima facie evidence that the citizen 
must be reformed first. History and biog- 
raphy have proven beyond a doubt that the 
chief molder of the citizen’s character, and 
consequently the state itself, was the moth- 
er, She was and is the guiding star of 





AROUND THE TABLE 





[31] 


man’s and therefore the state’s destiny. This 
fact needs no further argument. A state 
devoid of true womanhood will produce no 
true manhood, and therefore no strong or 
true government or state. The wrecks of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, Spain, etc, are proofs. 
No difference whether the women wear 
spectacles or can quote the ethics of gov- 
ernment, whether they are legislators, bus- 
iness or professional bodies,—they will be 
the prime factoys in bringing forth and 
raising up future generations. Now if she 
follows up political and kindred occupa- 
tions instead of taking care, physically and 
morally, of her children, what will the next 
generation be? Will it be better or worse? 
If it needs reformation now, what will it 
need afterward? Will it not arrive at a 
stage too late for reform?—[Yankee Dutch- 
man. 
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H‘or myself, I'd work as quick beside Pat 
Dugan as with the last descendant of a 
patroon; it literally makes no difference 
te me, so long a. the work is good and the 
man is thoroughly in earnest.—[Theodore 
Roosevelt. 








HONORABLE 
THOMAS B. REED 


Has a most interesting article in 
this week’s (Feb. 9) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


In which he treats of the declin- 
ing influence of certain forms of 
public speaking, and its greater 
influence in other directions. 
Political, pulpit and after-dinner 
speaking are ably discussed. 





The Saturday Evening Post is a 
splendid weekly magazine, hand: 
somely printed and illustrated. 
Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728 and continuously published 
for 173 years; now hasa circula: 
tion of 300,000 copies weekly, 
and ought to have a million. 





the POST for three months 
Send 25c {1S wockey, and we will send you 
two waluable little books: “ The haan send ofa 
wert” and “The Young Man and the 
World.” e POST every ore weak f for three 
months end th the two books —ALL for Only 25c. 



















The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Ps. 








Pain you to walk? Corns? Re- 
move them with As-CORN SALVE. 
Trial box for nothing. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


The SCIENTIFIC NGLER 


general and ipstrective work on aptiagie angl 
we iste DAVID FOSTER. Compiled by his 
2 introd 








juctory chapter and copious foot notes by sous. With 
Harris, tor of the American Angler. =, Habits 
gad Haubts of Fish; Bottom (gen Pike 
ning: Spinning for Trout; Worm ing for iprout: 
Grube ne for Grayling; Piscatorial Entomology ; 
Mating; I Fishin ng for Trout and Grayiing; 
tle Fishi Notes on the Month 
Fishing; Salmon and Apout 


Dilustrated, cloth, 5 = a a Postpaid, 4 
jatalog Free of 
SHENG SUDD CO. of Laiyete PL New LOrks 



















[82] 
Lincoin’s Birthday. 


THE MAINE. 





The village school scholars lacked a dic- 
tionary, and seized every opportunity to 
earn a dollar toward it. On the anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s birth they borrowed a 
full-sized picture of the martyr, hung it 
in the schoolroom, draped it with ‘old 
glory,” festooned the national colors over 
the doorway and charged five cents for 
coming in under them. The lone star ban- 
ner and the stars and bars hung side by 
side in a conspicuous spot, and the union 
jack embraced the British ensign above 
the organ, which played Lincoln’s March 
as an opening exercise. Flags of all other 
nations hung in less prominent places. The 
goddess of liberty, a young woman repre- 
senting the statue in New York harbor, 
greeted the audience at the close of the 
march, with the question, 

*“‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
As never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land?’ ” 

A tall, lank youth, wearing a mask paint- 
ed by a local artist and looking wonder- 
fully like Lincoln’s portrait, delivered Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address with good ef- 
fect. “Marching Through Georgia,”’ 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” “The Star 
Spangled Panner,’”’ “Dixie Land,’ ‘‘Amer- 
ica,” “Little Ole Log Cabin in de Lane,” 
“Tramp,” “Nellie Gray,” and other stir- 
ring airs were sung, irrespective of “line” 
distinctions of any kind. 

Another schoolboy, dressed like a Qua- 


ker, without removing his broad-brimmed 
hat, recited several of Whittier’s slavery 
poems. Two girls in white, with red, white 
and blue sashes, ties, and hair ribbons, 
repeated Longfellow’s “The Slave’s 
Dream,” and “The Quadroon girl.”’ 
“The Blue and the Gray” was beau- 
tifully rendered by the teacher and 
a colored boy—or a_ white boy, colored 


—sang ‘‘Marsa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” 

and “Roll, Jordan, Roll,” selecting the 

songs himself, with less thought for their 

appropriateness than their dialect. 
Whittier’s exquisite poem beginning, 

“Right in the track where Sherman plowed 

his red furrow, 

Up from the narrow cabin, 

Out of the cellar’s burrow, 

Gathered the little black people, 

With Freedom newly dowered,” 

was the contribution of one of the audi- 

His touching rendition of the words, 


ence. 
“Meet fate half way, and make it a joy 
and blessing,’’ brought tears to many 
eyes. All joined in the singing of “We're 
Tenting To-night on the Old Camp 
Ground,” and we went home with only a 
dollar more toward the dictionary, but we 
had remembered Lincoln, and remembered 
the sentiments which his life and death 


emphasized. 


A Novel Idea for a Valentine Party. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 








A young woman who has a grate fire in 
her dining room intends to have a “roast 
party” in honor of St Valentine, and _ to 
make sure of her guests, she has already 
invited five girls and five men, all inti- 
mate friends and very jolly, so there is 
sure to be a merry gathering. 

The good time is expected to begin at 6 
o’clock. The company, who are to form 
a semi-circle around the fire, will find a 


table covered with a pink and white 
luncheon cloth festooned about the edge 
with small cardboard hearts of the same 
colors. 


In the center of the table a silver loving 
cup is to rest on a pink heart made of tis- 
sue paper, while carelessly laid here and 
there among-the dishes, will be bunches of 
realistic artificial violets, tied with white 
satin ribbons, each bearing the name of a 
man or maiden present. There will also 
be carefuily washed” oysters on salvers, 
dainty dishes filled - with heart-shaped 
crackers and marshmallows. 

Each will take their turn in putting oy- 
sters on the fire with a big iron spoon, and 
as soon as they open they are to be picked 
up with tongs, laid on a plate and eaten 
with toasted crackers and coffee, then 
long-pointed sticks will be passed and an 
hour or more spent in toasting marshmal- 
lows, in merry chatter, and telling stories 
suited to the occasion, one of which will 
be entirely original. The person at the ex- 
treme left end of the circle is to start a 
romantic tale, talking for three minutes, 


the next will continue for the same length 
of time, and so on until all have contrib- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


uted their share. Besides this story, there 
is to be a medley in which all will join, 
every one singing a different song. The 
couple who keep from laughing for five 
minutes are to be presented with heart- 
shaped and magic valentines. 

Before leaving the dining room the host- 
ess will pass the loving cup, and after 
each has taken a “sip, the fun-loving 
guests will select the cluster of violets 
bearing their own name, and find nestling 
among the blossoms a tiny roll of paper 
on which will be written a few lines re- 
minding them in a good-natured but teas- 
ing way of some untoward happening of 
the year. These when read aloud will 
doubtless be appreciated and enjoyed by 
all. 

Later, there are to be more games, sing- 
ing and dancing. Indeed, the evening is 
to be filled with gayety of all kinds, and 
when the company go home, each will 
carry a souvenir ‘“‘Dream Booklet,” having 
on the outside, prettily painted in water 
colors, tiny Cupids, turtle doves, darts and 
floral hearts. Likewise, printed in red and 
gold, this couplet: 

To believe in dreams is really no great sin, 
So read carefully what is written within. 

Inside will be the following rhymes for 

future reference: 

If of riches you dream, 

Marry wealth, I wean. 

A bright sunny morning you see, 

Good news is soon to come to thee. 

White linen means good luck to you. 

You’re to marry a parson good and true. 

To dream of a black cat you need not 
fear, 

But of others beware, for an enemy is near. 

If you dream of a youth who is fair, 

You'll marry a man with jet black hair. 

To cross a bridge there is to be a change 
in your life, 

It means money or it may mean you'll soon 
be a wife. 

Dream of darkness and strife, 

Of a lawyer you'll be the wife. 


To dream of clocks, there is nothing 
better,— 

From your sweetheart you are to have a 
letter. 





With Malice Toward None; with char- 
ity for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphan,—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.—[Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress. 





Chocolate Creams—Two pounds sugar, 1 
pt water, 1 teaspoon cream tartar. Cook 
until mixture will make a hard ‘ball  be- 
tween the fingers. When covl enough, dip 
the balls into melted chocolate and drop 
on oiled paper. 





Cocoanut Drops—One teacup. sugar, 4 
tablespoons water, boiled until mixture 
threads. Beat into it the well-beaten 


white of 1 egg and enough grated or des- 
iccated cocoanut to make stiff. Mold into 
balls and placed on greased paper. 





Nigger Heads—Take chocolate caramel 
candy before it is quite done and stir it stiff 
with grated cr desiccated cocoanut. Drop 
on greased paper or cut in bars.—[Carrie 
May Ashton. 
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Am it 
Are You Deaf?? 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

ribe your case. Examination and advice free. 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, i2555°""cAtt2c0. 
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Home 


We teach by 
mail, preparing 
farmers’ boys 
or girls to take 

positions in 
town or city 

where they 
can earn 
good sal- 
We 
have pre- 
pared farm- 
ers’ boys for 


WELL-PAID POSITIONS as 
Draftsmen, 
Electricians, 
Surveyors. 

Farmers’ girls have become 
Stenographers, 
Book-keepers, 
Designers, 
Teachers, 

Mtr D pane subject in which you are 
The International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1503, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Boys and Girls can get this 
beautiful Pearl andle 
Pocket Knife absolutely 
Free for selling only four 


| boxes of our Great Cold and Headache Tab- 
eee lets at 25 cents a box. Write today and we 
= will send the Tablets by mail postpaid, when 
= Sold send us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this strong and durable Pocket 
ey Knife which has four imported steel blades, 
y Pearl Pennie, Gormonsitver saountings and 7 
is MEDICINE CO Kite pee dress 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., Knife Dept. 52B » New Haven, Ct. 


PIG 


in a poke, but did you 
ever hear a Pig Sing? 
Well, this usical 
r Pig right from the 
. Paris Exposition is the 
“a latest and greatest won- 
der out. ore fun 
with this cute little 
porker than anything 
ever invented. You sim- 
ply blow him up like the 

oN pice here then the 
ig begins to Sing. 








After singing awhile he 
squeals, then collapses, 
= then gives up the ghost 
= with a last faint 

Oe she ee and finally dies, 
————— Everything about the 
is so laughable, however, that you nearly burst 





ie endi. 
with hilarity, so funny is the ending of poor Piggy. Thousauds 
of these Musical Dying Pigs weresold in Paris at the Exposition 
and they are now all the rage iu New York. Don’t fail to get 
one if you want some fun. They are strongly made of a thin 
rubber substance so you can carry them in your vest pocket and 
suddenly blow him up and then there is more fun ahead than 
a box of monkeys. Just get one and try it. Agents can sell 
them at the rate of a hundred an hourin a crowd4 e send 
one FREE with lic. six months’ trial subscription to our 
great family monthly; 2 for 25c., & for 50c. and one 
year’s subscription: one doz. 61.00. postpaid. Address 
COMFORT, Box 812, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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6000 (Danted 


We desire to secure a number of @xperiencea can 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia. Virginia and 
the South. and Pennsylvania on SALARY and ®& 


NSES, Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. °. 
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of Agricultural Books, 
Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, fil 

















The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the: most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





8202—LiA DIES’ wear 
PER, 32, 34, 36, 
42 and | 44° inch qe 
e wrapper illustrated 
is made of rose pink 
and black wool challie, 





8204—GIRLS’ BAO Uz 
APRON, 4, 6, 10, 
and 14 years. The - 


with trimmings of may be made ¢ lawn, 
black velvet ribbon. gingham, dimity or 
Cashmere, henrietta, percale, with a. frill of 


embroidery on * the col- 
lawn and cotton cheviot lar and pockets, if fur- 
are appropriate fabrics ther decoration is de- 
for this mode, with sired. It is fastened 
lace, ribbon. or __ fancy 
embroidery for decora- 


serge, flannel, madr: as, 





619—LADIES’ FAN- 
©Y WAIST, 32, 34 
88 42 ch 





here stylishly trimmed 
with mousseline de soie 


8199—CHILDS’ PX; ang bands i a lique. 
NASIUM SUIT, 4) 6, 6 is ode may bed 

and 10 years. * Boe veloped mn "Deae .3 
serge, flannel, camels soie, satin, cre de 


hair and cheviot are the chine or fancy silk, with 
Materials generally used chiffon or liberty silk 
for these suits, for, trimming. 





— LADIES’ _ CIR- 


8206—INFANTS’ EM- e- 
PIRE ROBE, one size. veloped in ark red 
This dainty little gar- pebie 
ment is made of e 
white nainsook com- 


bined with _ valen- cloth, 
ciennes lace’ and inser- 
tion. Beautiful robes : 

of peau de soie and soft be used for this skirt 
silks are made in this with stitched bands of 





with exquisite- cloth, - passementerie, 
om oide: lace or velvet applique 
or trimming. for trimming. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper. garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age .and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and-should “be-or- 
dered of the Officé of this Publication. 





PT nS Soret 





a5 ah AN- 
CY WA 7932—LA- 
DIES’ PANEL skint, 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
in bust. Skirt 22, oe 


807—BOYS’ RUS 

SIAN OVERCOAT, e 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
The’ overcoat illustrated 
26, 28, 30.in waist. Bis- is made of dark blue 


cheviot, with 
and buttons of 
rich red broadcloth. At- 
tractive coats for little 
boys may be made of 
corduroy or velveteen in 


cuit-colored silk Poriin. 
cream chiffon and heavy 
white lace are com- 
bined in this ele- 
gant costume. Lovely 
gowns in this mode 


= 


may be made of any color, and fastened 
lansdowne, _satin-faced with fancp buttons. Co- 
cloth, venetian, zibeline vert, melrose, cheviot, 
or alsatian cloth, with cloth or any of the 


velvet, silk panne,mous- 
seline or applique for 
trimming. 


fashionable cloakings are 
appropriate tor the 
mode. 








Defense. 


The popular idea expressed in the 
phrase, “the art of self-defense,” shows 
the opinion that the chief enemies a man 
has to defend himself from are visible 
and external. But the real danger of 
every man is from minute and often in- 
visible foes. In the air we breathe and 
the water we drink are countless minute 
organisms leagued against the health of 
the body. 

The one defense against these enemies 
is to — the blood pure. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. thoroughly 
purifies the blood, removing poisonous 
substances and accretions. When the 
blood is pure there is ne harborage for 
the germs of disease which find a lodg- 
ing only when the blood is impure and 
corrupt. 

“I consider your ‘Golden Medical Discove 
one of the best medicines on the face of the 
earth,” writes Mr. Wm. Floeter, of Redoak, 
Montgomery Co., Iowa. While jin the south- 
west, three years ago, I got pyeenet with poi- 
son ivy. The poison settled in my blood and 
the horrors I suffered cannot be told in words, 
I thought I would go crazy. I tried different 
kinds of medicine, tried different’ doctors, but 
all the relief th could give me was to make my 
pocket-book lighter. I then began taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Took four 
bottles without relief. Kept taking it. I took 
in all ten bottles and got entirely cured.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure cone 
stipation. 
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The Trustees of the American School of 
ence will award a limited number of Free Scholar- 
















TRY THEM FOR 
S Coughs, Colds, 

BRONCHIAL Asthma, Bronchitis, 
%y Hoarseness, 

and Sore Throat. 
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WE TEACH YOU FREE 


aoe $10. 1 4. on. pm 
wit yr or tsavellng. & using aes od sling 
Pro ‘se Machines. 






etc., ready for woo he Koyal, new 
and easy. ay: ee On 
P. GRAY ao .» Plating Works, 


FREE RUPTURE CURE! 


If eyed write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 348 Main St., Adams, 

+» and he will send free a trial of his wonderful 
ethca. Whether ~~ or not get this free method 
and iry the remarkable invention that cures without 
pain, danger, operation or detention from work. Write 
to-day. Don’t wait. 


TAPE- WORM Exeecces. ALIVE. Head 
2e. stamp for booklet 
Byron Field & Co.182 State St.Chicago 


ican SHOOTING 


B ux MORTIMER MURPHY. This work on on game 
s written entirely from a Sportsman's Sa, 
1 A haunts an 
habits, but also the various sethade emp 
country and Europe for bagging them, Lamy yg HH y 
Geld an ~ i work, ~ roper charg 
evices use or lurin urkeys and 1 i 
Frange, camp cooking, fir * ham ihe ie 
and pleasures of a spo ence, 
characters, half hunter and half stock raiser or farmer, 
to be met with on the borders of civilization, and the 
tic and wonderful —. ry of the far west. Hand- 
somely illustrated. ae = 74 ——y- ¥ Postpaid, $1.50. 
Catalog Free of le oun te er publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 82 Lafayette PE Nowe knee, 


CLNNATI, 0. 
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If you are outof oantenna 
or employed at unsatisfactory ® 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 
2 that will make you $50 a month without 


@sany trouble. You re 
@work right around @ 
gyour own home, 3 


travelif you wish. 
¢@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money ia a 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are 


© making double that. Possi- 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and wrinlns 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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226 [34] 
Menus for School Luncheons. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 
MENUS. 

Minced beef sandwiches 
Creamed cauliflower Salted nuts 
Rice pudding Cinnamon roll 
Apples Milk 


Hard boiled eggs Cheese sandwiches 
Celery and beet root salad 
Apple turnovers Cookies 
Fruit Grape juice 


Minced chicken and celery 
Brown bread and butter 
Salted nuts 
Cup custard Peach sandwiches 
Apples Milk 


Celery and beet sandwiches 
Baked beans 
Tapioca pudding with jelly 
* Ginger patties 
Bananas Nuts Milk 


Minced oeef with tomato catsup 
Cabbage salad 
Brown bread and butter 
Raspberry turnovers 
Apples Grape juice 


Stuffed eggs Cheese sandwiches 
Baked beans 
Blancmange with red currant jelly 
Fruit Milk 
Minced turkey with celery 
Cranberry jelly sandwiches 
Cup custard Cookies 
Apples Grape juice 


Egg sandwiches Salted nuts 
Celery Creamed cauliflower 
Currant buns 
Peach tapioca custard 
Fruit Milk 


Chicken sandwiches 
Salted nuts Celery salad 
Farina pudding Raised raisin cake 
Apples Grape juice 


Roll sandwiches 
Baked beans Salted nuts 
Peach turnovers Sugar crisps 
Fruit Milk 

The majority of mothers are too busy to 
spend much time in preparing luncheons 
for their children to carry to school, yet 
frequently a little more forethought and 
preparation the day before would result in 
an altogether more pleasing and whole- 
seme menu, with little or no greater ex- 
penditure of time or trouble. 

With few exceptions the dishes named 
in above menus may be prepared the day 
before, while getting the family dinner, and 
then placed where they will be kept fresh 
and cool until wanted. The bread for 
the sandwiches, however, is better if not 
cut until morning. Always cut bread for 
sandwiches quite thin, trim off the crusts 
and if for girls make them very small. 
Boys generally like theirs to be something 
more than “a mouthful.’’ 

Minced chicken, turkey or beef may be 
moistened with a little catsup. or mixed 
with minced celery, seasoned with salt and 
put in a small jelly glass, if it is not to be 
made into sandwiches. Creamed _ cauli- 
flower is delicious cold, also cold baked 
beans and green peas are excellent. Usual- 
ly there is something of the kind left over 
from the family dinner which, if put in a 
small cup or glass, would prove a welcome 
addition to the school lunch. This also ap- 
plies to vegetable salads. 

When baking pies, make a_ few turn- 
Overs, using different kinds of fruit to give 
variety. If cup custard is to be made, beat 
one egg until very light, add a pinch of 
salt, sugar and flavoring to taste, and fill 
up the cup with rich milk. Stir well, set 
in a small pan of hot water and bake until 
firm. Wide shallow cups are much nicer 
for blanc mange, tapioca and farina pud- 
dings. Do not fill them quite to the top, 
then spread over them a little jelly or jam. 

Grate the cheese for sandwiches, moisten 
it slightly with sweet cream and season with 
a little salt before spreading it on the bread. 
For peach sandwiches, spread’ brown or 
whole wheat bread, cut very thin, and 
cover with a thin layer of preserved 
peaches, drained from the syrup and slight- 
ly chopped, put on the top piece, press 
lightly together and wrap in waxed paper. 
p Sah sandwiches alone make an excellent 
essert. 


THE GOOD COOK 


Cinnamon roll is much liked by most chil- 
dren. To make it, roll out biscuit dough 
into a thin sheet, spread on it soft butter 
and sprinkle with brown sugar and cinna- 
mon. Roll u~ with a sharp hot knife cut off 
slices about an inch thick, put in a floured 
pan, sprinkle with brown sugar and cinna- 
mon and bake in a hot oven. 

Chop celery and cold boiled beets very 
fine for sandwiches, moisten with mayon- 
naise and spread on buttered brown bread. 

For ginger patties, cream together 1 tea- 
cup each of brown sugar and butter, beat 
into them 2 eggs, add 1 cup molasses, with 
a scant teaspoon of soda dissolved in hot 
water and beaten into it, then add 1 cup 
milk, a little salt, 1 tablespoon ginger and 
1 teaspoon cinnamon; sift 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder into 5 teacups flour (measured 
after sifting) and beat into the mixture. 
Grease patty pans, put in the batter and 
bake in a moderate oven. These are ex- 
cellent. 

For egg sandwiches, mash the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs very smoothly, chop the 
whites very fine, moisten with a little may- 
onnaise and spread between buttered brown 
bread. 

Currant Buns: Break an egg into the 
dough while mixing, add 1 tablespoon of 
sugar and 1 cup currants, washed, picked 
over and dried. Knead and cut like bis- 
cuit, wet the tops with sweet milk, and 
into the center of top of each biscuit press 
down very deeply a large raisin, put a lit- 
tle bit of butter in the depression and 
bake in a hot oven. 

Peach Tapioca Custard: Put a little tap- 
ioca custard in the bottom of a wide, shal- 
low cup, then a layer of preserved or 
canned peaches, and fill up the cup with 
tapioca custard. 

Raised Raisin Cake: Two pounds flour, 
% Ib sugar, % lb butter, 6 eggs, % pt wa- 
ter, 1 lb seeded raisins, the juice and grated 
rind of 1 lemon, and 1 gill of yeast. Make 
a sponge with a part of the flour, the yeast 
and the water, letting it stand for three 
hours. Add the other ingredients, melting 
the butter, and beating separately the 
whites and yolks of the eggs. Before mak- 
ing it into a dough with the flour, let it 
rise again for one hour. Then mold into 
pans, let rise and bake rather slowly. This 
recipe makes an excellent lunch cake. 

Sugar Crisps: Make a soft dough with 
2% cups Graham flour, % cup white granu- 
lated sugar and 1 cup rather thick sweet 
cream. Knead as little as possible, roll out 
very thinly, cut in rounds, squares or ob- 
longs and bake in a quick oven. 

Roll Sandwiches: Cut small rolls in two, 
scrape out the crumbs and fill the hollows 
with nice forcemeat, then tie the halves to- 
gether with tape or narrow ribbon. Any 
kind of minced meat or fowl is nice for 
the filling, or celery and nut salad, or 
indeed any filling used in ordinary sand- 
wiches. 

Salted nuts are both appetizing and nour- 
ishing, and the majority of children are 
very fond of them. Celery and apples *an- 
not be too often included in the lunch menu. 


Some Easily Prepared Desserts. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

Tapioca Cream: One cup tapioca soaked 
over night in 1 pt milk. In the morning, 
add another quart of milk, and let it boil 
until the tapioca is clear, then add the well- 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs and 1 cup white sug- 
ar. Beat the whites to a stiff froth with 
3 tablespoons sugar, and when the tapioca 
is cool enough to pour into a glass dish, 
drop the whites in large spoonfuls over the 
top. Put a tiny block of bright-colored 
jelly on each. This is better eaten cold. 

Chocolate Cream: Dissolve % cake of 
chocolate in a little hot water, add 1 cup 
milk, and let boil. Mix 5 well-beaten eggs 
with 2 cups mlik, pour the hot chocolate 
into them, stir well and boil all together 
for a few minutes. Sweeten to taste and 
serve cold. 

Arrowroot Blanc Mange: Boil 1 qt milk, 
leaving out a little to stir 2% tablespoons 
arrowroot smooth in. When the milk is 
boiling, stir in the arrowroot, and after it 
thickens, stir in 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 of 
rosewater and a tiny pinch of salt. Pour 
into molds. 

Mont Blanc: One-third box gelatine, grat- 
ed rind of 2 lemons, 2 cups sugar, and 1 pt 
boiling water. Stir until the mixture is 
nearly stiff, then stir in the whites of 5 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Serve with a 
custard made from the yolks of the eggs 
and 1 pt boiling milk. Sweéten to taste, 















and flavor with vanilla. Let the jelly get 
perfectly cold and stiff, then form an ir- 
regular peak with it in the center of a 
glass dish. Pour the cold custard around 
it, and garnish with fine large strawberries 
dusted with sugar, or little blocks of sugared 
pineapple. 

Snowdrifts: Half a box of gelatine, 1 pt 
boiling water, juice of 2 lemons, 2 cups 
sugar and whites of 5 eggs. Dissolve the 
gelatine in the water, add the lemon and 
sugar mixed together and put in a mold 
to cool. When not quite cold, take the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff, sweetened 
and flavored, and cook them in boiling milk 
for a minute. Turn the gelatine out of the 
mold (put the latter at once in cold water), 
and beat the jelly into bits but not liquid. 
Now fill up the mold with alternate spoon- 
fuls of the broken-up jelly and the whites 
of the eggs. If any jelly has softened, pour 
it over the top. Set away tocool. Serve on 
a dish surrounded with a custard made with 
the yolks of the eggs and 1 pt milk sweet- 


ened to taste. 
se 


Ways for Frying Pork. 


Cut salt pork very thin and fry crisp. 
Make a batter of the yolks of 2 eggs well- 
beaten, % cup miik, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 
cup flour and a little salt. When ready to 
use add the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth. To each spoonful of batter 
add a slice of the pork and fry in a deep 
kettle.—[Mrs George E. Chapin. 

Freshen pork by putting in water, bring 
to boiling point and pour off water. Fry 
lightly, then dip in thin batter made of 1 
egg, 2 tablespoons sweet milk, pinch of 
soda and a little flour. Fry brown. Or 
freshen as above and fry, leaving only 
about 2 tablespoons grease in frying pan. 
Stir in 1 heaping tablespoon flour and a 
dash of pepper. Add sweet milk to make 
gravy of right consistency.—[Mrs A. B. 
Gammell. 

Take 6 slices of cold, fried pork (or more 
if you choose), heat in a frying pan and 
then cut into small pieces. Break 6 eggs 
over it, add salt and pepper and stir till 
the egg sets.—[Mrs George E. Chapin. 

Freshen the pork and fry; when nearly 
done dip each piece in a batter made as 
follows: One egg beaten light, 2 table- 
spoons flour and 2 tablespoons milk beaten 
thoroughly together. Put the pieces of 
pork back in the hot fat as soon as_ they 
have been dipped in the batter, fry them 
a nice brown, being careful not to burn, 
take up and take to the table as soon as 
possible.—[May E. Wilder. 


———[—— 


Pork and Beans. 








Parboil beans in one or two waters, and 
when ready to cook, put a small piece of 
pork with them and boil till beans begin 
to soften. Turn into an earthen dish to 
bake, having the beans quite moist. Pour 
a little molasses over them when ready 
for the oven, about 2 tablespoons for 1 qt 
beans.—[Mrs Frank Sherwin. 

Pick over, wash and put to soak over 
night 1 qt dry beans. The next morning 
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put in-a:Kettle with 2 qts cold water... Let 
them boil slowly fer 15 minutes, then pour 
off the water and add 4 qts boiling water 
and a piece of pork the size you want to 
cook. Let them boil slowly for two hours, 
adding water if'necessary, Put.in-a baking 
pan and season with pepper, salt and % cup 
molasses. FP, *nre there is water enough 
to cover the ins nicely. Put the piece of 
pork (skin side up) in the center of the pan. 
Bake until pork and beans are of a light 
brown. To be eaten cold with vinegar or 
mustard.—[May E. Wilder. 

Soak 1 qt beans over night and in the 
morning put in. kettle with about 1 Ib of 
pork, which is not too fat, and % teaspoon 
soda. Let boil five minutes, then pour off. 
Add enough boiling water to finish cooking 
the beans, then pour in @ pan and’ season 
with salt, pepper and % cup sugar. Put 
pork in center, pepper the top and bake.— 
[Mrs George R. Davis. 

Baked Pork with Beans: Put the quanti- 
ty of beans required to soak at night. In 
the morning put over the fire to cook about 
two hours, longer if‘'the beans are old. Put 
a piece of pork on to boil at the same time 
as the beans, and when both are done, turn 
the beans into a baking dish. Score the top 
of the pork, and set in the center of the 
beans. Pour over % cup cream. Let bake 
in a hot oven one hour, being careful that 
the top of the pork does not burn.—[X. 

o - —_—_— 

Graham Bread—To make a very superior 
loaf of graham bread, take a cup of dough, 
when forming the dough into loaves in the 
morning. Beat it up with % pt lukewarm 
water, and % cup syrup. Add 1 cup white 
flour, and sufficient graham flour to form 
a stiff dough, firm enough to turn onto the 
‘kneading board. Knead it well. Place in- 
to a well-greased round tin, and allow it to 
rise until very light, when place in a steam- 
er over boiling water, and cover the steam- 
er closely. Keep the water boiling, until a 
broom splint thrust into the loaf will come 
out clear of dough. Then place in the oven 
for half an hour to dry and become a pale 
brown. This forms a loaf of very nutri- 
tious graham bread.—[E. M. Lucas. 








A New Salmon Salad—Two cans canned 
salmon, two cans cabbage, chopped fine. 
Dressing: One-half teaspoon mustard, 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoon salt, 4:tablespoons vinegar, 
1 teaspoon sugar, 4 tablespoons butter. Sep- 
arate eggs; «beat yolks: Blend mustard, 
salt and sugar and add:to yolks... Then add 
vinegar and butter. Cook in:double boiler 
till thick, then cool. Beat whites: till stiff; 
add to mixture, ‘cutting them-in «© lightly. 
Mix salmon and.cabbage well and add 
dressing, again mixing well. Set in cold 
place till ready to serve. (All measure- 
ments level.)—[E. L. 8. 





Valentine Cake—Crush 1.-1b. almonds 


with 1 Ib sugar and 3 eggs. Mix these 
thoroughly and add 12 beaten eggs and % 
cup rich cream. Beat. until perfectly light. 
Line a cake pan with very .thin paste, fill 
nearly full with the almond preparation 
and bake in a slow oven. When cool frost 
with a light frosting and strew with finely 
cut almonds.—[Lalia Mitchell. 


Orange Drops—The rind-and juice of 1 
orange and a pinch of tartaric acid. Add 
confectioner’s sugar until it is stiff enough 
to form into small balls the size.of a small 
marble.—[Carrie May Ashton, 





Ducks’ Eggs are etter for pées than 
hens’ eggs, making a firmer filling. Three 
eggs make a large pie. Beat thoroughly in 
a quart basin, have 1 pt boiling milk 
réady, pour over the beaten eggs, then stir 
in a tiny teaspoon of salt and % cup su- 
gar. Have a deep pie tin, prick slightly the 
bettem crust, peur the hot custard in, grate 
nutmeg over the foaming, beady surface 
and bake in a hot oven. Heat and swift- 
ness are always needed in cooking of eggs. 
{Kendall Perry. 





Pork Chowder—Take 1% qts green. corn, 
1 qt potatoes sliced and 2° onions: Fry 1% Ib 
salt pork, take out the scraps. and_-fry the 
onions in the fat. Put the corn and pota- 
toés in the kettle with seasoning in layers 
with the onions and fat, and -a little flour 
sprinkled aver. Pour on 3 pts boiling wa- 
ter and -boil slowly 20 minutes. Mix 3 ta- 
blespoons flour- with a little milk, then add 
1% pts milk. Stir all in the boiling, mixture: 
Have. 6 crackets split and dipped in cold 
water and put them in. Put on the iid, 
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THE NERVES OF WOMEN 
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“I am so nervous and wretched.” “TI feel as if I should fly.” How familiar 
these expressions are! Little things annoy you and make you irritable. You 
ean’t sleep, you are unfit for.ordinary duties, and are subject to dizziness. 


That bearing-down sénsation helps to make you feel' miserable. 


You have backache and pains low down in the side, pain in top of head, 
later on at the base of the brain. 


Such a condition points unerringly to serious uterime trouble. 


If. you had written to Mrs. Pinkham when you first experienced” im- 
paired vitality, you would have been spared these hours of awful suffering. 


Happiness will be gone out of your life forever, my sister, unless you act 
promptly. Procure Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound atonce. It 
is absolutely sure to help you. Then write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., if 
there is anything about your case you do not understand. 


You need not be afraid to tell. her the things you could not explain to a 
doctor—your letter is seen only by women and is absolutely confidential. Mrs. 
Pinkham’s vast experience with such troubles enables her to tell you just what 
is best for you, and slie will charge you nothing for her advice. 








Mrs. Valentine Tells of Happy Results Accomplished by 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—It is with pleasure that 
Iadd my testimony to your list, hoping it may induce 
others to avail themselves of the benefit of your val- 
uable remedy. Before taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, I felt very bad, 
was terribly nervous and tired, had sick headaches, 
no appetite, gnawing pain in stomach, pain in my 
back and right side, and so weak I could scarcely 
stand. I was not able to doanything. Had sharp 
pains all through my body. Before I had taken half 
a bottle of your medicine, I found myself improv- 
ing. I continued its use until I had taken four 
bottles, and felt so well that I did not need to 
take an} more. Iam like a new person, and your 
medicine shall always have my praise.”— Mrs. W. 
P. VALENTINE, 566 Ferry Avenue, Camden, N. J. 



























boil. once and serve.—[X 





Owing to the fact that some 
people have from time to:time ques 
the genuineness of the testimonial 
; We are constantly publishing, we 
, | deposited with the National City Bank, of Lynn, Mass.. $5,000, 
which will-be paid to any person who can show that the set 
testimonial is not genuine,or was published before obtaining the 
writer's special permission.—Lypta. EB. PINKEaM Mzgpicine ¢ 
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We never heard of a farmer using Hallock’s‘‘Success’’ W 
Weeder on wheat who did not get a biggercroptHan §Y 
his neighbor with equally good land but without the RY 
Weeder. The extra bushels of wheat would pay for [PY 
many Weeders. You can cultivate 35 to 4o acresa 


4 
day with the ‘‘Success’’ Weeder. The question is can % 
you afford to do without it any longer ? v 
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Hallock’s SUCCESS’ 
ANTI - CLOG WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR ‘ 


AYI 

v 

is the most useful and profitable all-round implement s 

yy for use on the farm. See what some wheat growers say: \ 
N) “I went over 40 acres of wheat with your “Success’’ Weeder and I am convinced it increased the yield from three tofive ~ WY 
4! bushels per acre.”’ L. H. WATERMAN, Carleton, Neb. yj 
4 “IT have put the Weeder on winter wheat to cover grass seed. 7 

{ It did finely. I triedit on oats; it covered bothoats and seeds. NZ 

, I am well pleased with it, and so is everybody who has seen MV 

\ a” E, T. HAMPTON, West Allen, N.Y. J 
K “I gave 40 acres of wheat four cultivatings with “Success” YY 
\ Weeder. This 40 acres threshed out 800 bushels, 20 bushels to MI 
SI} the acre. I used it on 120 acres, goss overitonce. This 120 Fl 4 
acres threshed out 1560 bushels. My neighborsaveraged only nw 7 









4 to 10 bushels per acre.” E. A. CHUBB, Langford, S. Dak. 


farmers and specidl introductory offer. 


HALLOCK WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR CO., Box 804 York, Pa. 


(Please mention box number.) 
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DOUBLE DUTY GARDEN TOOLS. 


If you have a small vegetable garden, and enjoy oe it b py or if you hire the work done 
ill an 


you will find this ‘‘Planet Jr.” No. 4 Combined 


Drill Seeder, and Wheel Hoe Cultiva- 


tor, Rake and Plow to be almost indispensible. In soWing it equals our best'seeders; in 
cultivating it is the equal of our best wheel hoes. Drills or drops all garden seeds regularly producing 


regular stand and even growth. Cultivates all vegetables between the row, 


throws dirt to or from the row, hills up, marks out, plows, rakes, levéls, 
from one to the other. This tool cannot be over recommended. 


on each side of the row. 


Instantly changed 


One of our 350,000 catalogs for 1901 should be in every landowner’s hands. Tells 
all about our “Planet Jr.” line of Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, 
Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators, and our reduced prices for 

1901. Shows photographic pictures of their uses at home and abroad, Sent free on request. 


- § LL ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
- Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. 























- $14.95 DISC HARROW OFFER 





PERFECT CULTIVA 


~ crops, presumes the use of 
some ee which will 
ee thoroughly break up the top 

\ soil crust, thoroughly uproot- 
ing every weed, and admitting 
the light,air, warmth and moisture, 
KEYSTONE “iiz;'sh'c Wonder 

& Shallow Gultivator 

will do it every time. for all crops and on all soils, =~ 
Can be expanded to cover a sweep of 7% feet, ornarrowed down to 30 inches to be used be- 
tween therows. They are not Tice other weeders—they are better. Works where the 
straight frame weeder is incapacitated. No cumbersome shafts, Runs steady. Strong. 
springy, pliable teeth. Blunt points for tender, sensitive plants. Flat teeth with diamon 
voints for heavy clay soils. if desired. Booklet on Weeders mailed free. 

We also make 10 styles Corn Planters, 12 styles Cultivators, 20 styles Corn Shellers—hand 
and power, Harrows, Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for new Catalogue C, 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 1541 N. Beaver St.,York,Pa. 


NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 
——At $1.00 cach— | HINTS DOG BREAKING 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door --ON ee 









































Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in i tical 
. ILLIAM FLOYD. A clear, concise and_ practic 
H Price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES. nee It gives not only general directions for train- 
Write for complete list. Our mammoth ing dogs for hunting mporss, but specifically covers 
Catalogue No. %, on Lumber, Roofing some of the special Sinks o be developed, or tendencies 
Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff's and to be curbed, in onger to, turn Cue ted’ Postpaid, 
wee .ote., from Sherill s an dog. Cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Illustrated. Postpaid, 30 
i] Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. | cents. fake ies 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CoO., Cataloe Freo of this and many ctrer publications. 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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cago, cut this ad. out and send te 
us, and we will send you this bight Disc Hare 
row by fre 0. D., subject 
OUR DISC HARROW, §, ¢. cxamination. You a 
Thy amine it at your freight de- 
Tae $14.95 pot, and if found perfectly 
Satisfactory ,exactly as repre 
sented, the equal of any Disc 
Harrow made, about one-half 
the price charged by your 
dealer at home, pay the 
freight agent Our Special 
Offer 
Price, $14.95 
and freight char 
ges. Theharrow 
weighs 425 Ibs., 
and the freigh 
from the fac 
\ mars se tory in centra 
. . Ohio, will aver- 
rift aboat $2.00 for each 500 miles. 
is based on the actual cost 
UR $14.95 PRIC of material and labor, 
with but our one small profit added, less than dealers 
can buyin carload lots. THIS $14.95 HARROW 
has 12 16-inch discs and is the highest grade steel dise har- 
row made. Made fromthe best material that can be secured, 
by skilled mechanics. The frame is made from extra 
Neavy highest grade anglesteel to withstand any strain. 
4xles are from highest grade 1-inch square steel, every 
one tested to highest strain. Dises or blades are the very 
highest grade made. They are made to withstand wear 
and will ouflast any other disc on the market. Made 
with square holes to accommodate the axle; shovels 
have square holes so that it forms onesolid piece, mak- 
ing it impossible for the dises to get loose on the axle. 
14 5 ‘ al g 0 is the very la- 
teat for 1901, 
Embodies every up-to-date feature of every pther disc 
harrow made, put out under our binding guarantee as 
the highest grade disc harrow on the market end 
offered direct to the farmer from the factory on 
THE BASIS OF FACTORY COST. 
OUR $14.95 PRICE is for harrow complete with 
seat, eveners and singletree. FOR LARGER DISC HAR- 
ROWS WRITE FOR DISC HARROW CATALOGUE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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